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THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 


THE publication on May 17, 1939 of the White Paper’ containing 
the British Government’s proposals for future policy closes the 
chapter in the post-war history of Palestine which began with the 
publication of the Peel Report in July, 1937. Disorders in Palestine 
during the spring and summer of 1936 led the British Government 
to send out a Royal Commission to “ investigate the causes of 
unrest, without bringing into question the terms of the Mandate.” 
In its Report,? the Commission in effect declared the Mandate to be 
unworkable, and suggested a solution of the problem in the form 
of a partition scheme which would remove the Arab fear of domina- 
tion by the Jews, while permitting the continued growth of the 
Jewish National Home. The British Government adopted par- 
tition in principle,* and later appointed another Commission to work 
out details on the spot. 

In the meantime, while the Jews gave qualified acceptance to 
the partition plan, Arab dislike of the project began to make itself 
felt. In October, 1937 the British Government dissolved the Arab 
Higher Committee, deprived the Mufti of his offices, and exiled 
six Arab leaders ; Arab intransigeance, encouraged by the Mufti 
from outside the country, eventually developed into open rebellion 
during the summer and autumn of 1938. The rebellion coincided with 
a period of increasing tension in Europe, and it gradually became 
apparent that anti-British feeling in Palestine was being fomented by 
foreign propaganda, while there was reason to suppose that mate rial 
resources were being put at the disposal of the rebels by certain 


(1) Cmd. 6019 of 1939. 
(2) Cmd. 5479 of 1937. See Bulletin of July 24, 1937. 
3) Cmd. 5513 of 1937. 
(4) Cmd. 5634 of 1938. 
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foreign Powers. When the Partition Commission reported? that 
it could not work out a scheme which would meet the needs of the 
situation, the British Government abandoned partition as a solution 
and summoned representatives of the Palestinian Arabs and the 
neighbouring Arab States in the spring of 1939 to assist in working 
out a future policy for Palestine on a basis of agreement.? The 
Conferences failed to reach agreement, and the British Government 
have now formulated their own policy.’ 


The outstanding feature of this policy is the proposal to create 
a permanent Jewish minority in Palestine by stabilizing immigration 
when the Jewish population has reached one-third of the total 
population of the country, unless the Arabs desire its further growth. 
It marks a reversal of policy and is, strictly speaking, perhaps the 
only new feature of the proposals. Not the least interesting part 
of the White Paper is, however, the Government’s examination of 
Great Britain’s obligations under the terms of the Mandate and 
arising from her war-time promises to Jews and Arabs respectively. 
While the Peel Commission felt that conflict was inherent in the 
situation in Palestine from the outset, they also believed that that 
situation was “‘ darkened by uncertainty as to the future”’; this 
uncertainty arose, in no small degree, from conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Great Britain’s obligations and, consequently, of her inten- 
tions. The Government, while admitting and regretting am- 
biguities in certain expressions in the McMahon correspondence! 
and in the Mandate, now make two unequivocal statements on these 
hotly debated subjects. They declare that the whole of Palestine 
west of the Jordan was excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge, 
and that they therefore do not accept the view that the McMahon 
correspondence forms a just basis for the Arab claim that the whole 
of Palestine should be converted into an Arab State. On the other 
hand, they declare that it is not part of their policy that Palestine 
should become a Jewish State. The phrase “ Jewish National 
Home ”’ used in the Balfour Declaration implies the creation of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, not that Palestine as a whole 
should be converted into a Jewish National Home. This inter- 
pretation of the phrase recognizes the fact that the Jews are in 
Palestine “‘ of right and not of sufferance,”’ and the obligation to 
assist them to develop in Palestine a Jewish community which shall 
be a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take an 
interest and a pride. 


Two other points in the White Paper are also worthy of com- 
ment. The British Government does not lay down the exact 
constitutional form which the Government in Palestine will even- 





1) Cmd. 5854 of 1938. See Bulletin of November 19, 1938. 
2) See Bulletin of February 18, 1939. 

3) For a summary of the White Paper see below, p. 7. 

4) Cmd. 5957. 
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tually take. Criticism has, however, been directed towards the 
British Government’s apparent intention, judged by the terms 
of the White Paper, to set up a unitary State which would necessarily 
be in effect an Arab State. It has been pointed out that “‘ Arabs 
and Jews are too far apart to feel the sense of common ideals and 
interests which citizenship in a unitary State implies,’’? and that 
ten years is too short a time in which to hope for its growth.? But 
such criticism has to some extent been met by Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald’s declaration in the debate on the White Paper in the House 
of Commons on May 22, that no step had been taken by the Govern- 
ment to prejudge this issue by attempting to determine so far in 
advance whether the future Palestinian State would be unitary or 
federal in form, or a State consisting of a predominantly Arab and a 
predominantly Jewish province. 

Referring to the future Palestine State and its treaty relations, 
the Government lay down that they will require to be satisfied 
that the interests of certain foreign countries in Palestine, for the 
preservation of which they are at present responsible, are adequately 
safeguarded. Foremost among such foreign countries is, of course, 
the United States, the position of whose nationals in Palestine is 
regulated by a convention with Great Britain signed on December 3, 
1924. In 1937, just before the publication of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, the U.S. Government asked the British Govern- 
ment for detailed elucidation of any change proposed in Palestine 
arising out of that Report on the ground that, though American 
interests were based exclusively on the rights of American nationals, 
any modification of the Mandate was a matter which directly 
concerned them.? When it is remembered that there are 44 million 
Jews in the United States the significance of this interest becomes 
apparent 

Arab and Jewish reactions to the White Paper are described 
elsewhere in this Bulletin.* As the Government themselves anti- 
cipated,® the proposals satisfy neither side. The Executive of the 
Vaad Leumi is preparing for a long struggle against the proposals, 
by methods of non-cooperation ; they hope, by non-payment of 
taxes, refusal to take part in local government, or to make use of 
public services, and by boycotting of British goods, to bankrupt the 
Administration and so to compel a reversal of policy. The Jewish 
community in the United States is endeavouring to induce the 
Government of that country to make representations to the British 
Government to modify their policy. Articles in the American press 
have, however, pointed out that while British policy is dictated by 





(1) Letter to The Times, May 22, 1939, from the surviving members of the 
Royal Commission, 

(2) Letter to the Manchester Guardian, May 22, 1939, from Sir Alfred Zimmern. 

(3) Cmd. 5544 of 1937. 

(4) See below, p. 13. 

(5) Cmd., 6019, p. 12. 
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British interests, the survival of the British Empire and the main- 
tenance of British supremacy in the Mediterranean is almost as 
important to the Jews to-day as it is to the British people. At 
least one Jewish voice has been publicly raised in warning, not to 
the British Government, but to extreme Zionism. In an article in 
the Baltimore Sun' a prominent Zionist of that city deplored the 
emphasis upon political and Diaspora nationalism among Jews, and 
urged the ieaders of Jewry to adopt a positive policy arising out of 
the realities of the situation, based on economic factors, and aban- 
doning political nationalism. 


The Governments of Egypt, Iraq, and Sa’udi Arabia have stated 
that they cannot advise the Palestinian Arabs to accept the new 
British policy ; the Higher Arab Committee, in consultation with the 
Mufti, has rejected the proposals, whereas the National Defence 
Party has accepted them. According to unofficial statements 
which appeared in the press, the final Arab proposals, drawn 
up at a conference between representatives of the Arab States, the 
Palestinian Arabs, and Indian Moslems held at Cairo at the end of 
April, demanded a National Government of Palestinian Ministers, 
with British advisers, and after a period of three years a National 
Assembly to draft a Constitution. In regard to immigration and 
land sales their proposals did not, however, appear to differ to any 
considerable extent from those now adopted by the British Govern- 
ment. During the debate in the House of Commons the Colonial | 
Secretary cited the Arab rejections of the British proposals as proof 
that they were a compromise and not the capitulation to terrorism 
which they have, in certain quarters, been represented to be. The 
Arab attitude may, however, have been influenced by the British 
Government’s recent decision to prolong indefinitely the ban on the 
Mufti’s return to Palestine. There may also be in Arab minds a 
fear, not wholly without justification in view of their past experi- 
ences,” lest the British Government should adopt a vacillating atti- 
tude when the time comes to translate its new policy into action. 


Strong criticism of the Government’s proposals was expressed 
in a debate on Palestine in the House of Commons on May 22 and 23. 
Mr. Churchill, Colonial Secretary in 1922 and author of the Command 
Paper (Cmd. 1700) of that year quoted in the present Statement of 
Policy, described the proposed immigration restrictions as a repu- 
diation of the Balfour Declaration. In addition to this breach of 
faith, he deplored a policy which appeared to submit to an agitation 





(1) Quoted in The Times, May 20, 1939. 

(2) The White Paper of October, 1930, characterized by the Jews as incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Mandate and as a reversal of British policy, was followed 
a month later by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s letter to Dr. Weizmann, which concen- 
trated upon facts and points of policy agreeable to Zionists. ‘In 1935, when the 
proposal to create a Legislative Council on which Arabs were to exceed Jews met 
with strong opposition, Government spokesmen in the House of Commons empha 
sized the limited powers such a Council was intended to exercise. 
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n- ‘ fed with foreign money and ceaselessly influenced by Nazi and 

as Fascist propaganda.” Other speeches, and the small Government 

\t majority of 89, show that support for the proposals was qualified, 

to and that the House of Commons was not a little uneasy lest the only 

in practical results of the new policy should be the alienation from 

1e Great Britain of both communities in Palestine. 

id H.G.L. 

of 

n- 

d 

Ww SUMMARY OF BRITISH WHITE PAPER? 

‘ SINCE the Arab and Jewish delegations to the Conferences held in London 

ts i were unable to accept the proposals laid before them as the basis of an 

ie agreed settlement, the British Government lay down (in accordance with 
their Statement of November 9, 1938) their own policy for Palestine. 

” Their proposals are, in general, those submitted to the Conferences. 

of The main obligations on the Mandate for Palestine are : 

r (i) To place the country under such political, administrative, 

‘ and economic conditions as will secure the establishment in Palestine 

d of a national home for the Jewish people, to facilitate Jewish im- 

y migration under suitable conditions, and to encourage, in co-operation 

1- with the Jewish Agency, close settlement by Jews on the land. 

al (ii) To safeguard the civil and religious rights of all the in- 

of habitants of Palestine irrespective of race and religion, and, whilst 

n facilitating Jewish immigration and settlement, to ensure that the 

e rights and position of other sections of the population are not 

h prejudiced. 

" (iii) To place the country under such political, administrative, 

; and economic conditions as will secure the development of self- 

. governing institutions. 

4 (iv) To safeguard the Holy Places. 

There has been no dispute regarding (iv), but in view of the ambiguity 
of certain expressions in the Mandate (such as “a national home for 

d Jewish people ’’) and the resulting uncertainty as to the objectives of 

3 policy which have been a fundamental cause of unrest and hostility 






between Arabs and Jews, the Government are convinced of the necessity 
for a clear definition of policy and objectives, in the interests of the peace 
and well-being of the whole people of Palestine. Their views and 
proposals fall under three heads : 








I. THe CONSTITUTION. 


While the Government do not wish to contest the view that the 
Zionist leaders at the time of the issue of the Balfour Declaration recog- 
nized that an ultimate Jewish State was not precluded by the terms of 
the Declaration, they believe that the framers of the Mandate, in which 






(1) Hansard, House of Commons, May 23, 1939, coll. 2181, 2189. 
(2) Cmd. 6019 of 1939. 
(3) Cmd. 5893 of 1938. See Bulletin of November 1g, 1938. 
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the Balfour Declaration was embodied, could not have intended that 
Palestine should be converted into a Jewish State against the will of the 
Arab population of the country. They cite a passage in the Command 
Paper of 1922 in which it is laid down that “ the terms of the (Balfour) 
Declaration . . . do not contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home should 
be founded in Palestine,’ and go on to declare unequivocally that it is 
not part of His Majesty’s Government’s policy that Palestine should 
become a Jewish State or that the Arab population of Palestine should be 
made subjects of such a State against their will. 

In their view the development of the Jewish National Home involves, 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality on the inhabitants of Palestine 
as a whole, but the further development of the existing Jewish com- 
munity in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people 
as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a 
pride. The Government regard the facts that since 1922 more than 
300,000 Jews have immigrated into Palestine and that the population 
of the National Home is now approaching one-third of the total population 
of the country, as evidence that their obligation in this respect is being 
carried out. 

On the other hand, the Government cannot agree with the Arab 
contention that Palestine was included within the area in which Sir 
Henry McMahon, on behalf of the British Government, undertook to 
recognize and support Arab independence. While they regret that 
misunderstandings have arisen as regards some of the phrases used in the 
correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon and the Sharif of Mecca 
they adhere to the view that the whole of Palestine west of Jordan was 
excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge, and they therefore cannot 
agree that the McMahon correspondence forms a just basis for the claim 
that Palestine should be converted into an Arab State. 

While the Government are unable at present to foresee the exact 
constitutional forms which government in Palestine will eventually 
take, their objective is self-government, and they desire to see established 
ultimately an independent Palestine State in which the two peoples in 
Palestine, Arabs and Jews, share authority in government in such a way 
that the essential interests of each are secured. They propose : 

(i) The establishment within ten years of an independent 
Palestine State in such treaty relations with the United Kingdom as 
will provide satisfactorily for the commercial and strategic require- 
ments of both countries in the future. 

(ii) A transitional period during which the British Government 
will retain responsibility for the government of the country, but the 
people of Palestine will be given an increasing part in the government 
of their country; both sections of the population will have an 
opportunity to participate in the machinery of government, a 
process which will be carried on whether or not they both avail 
themselves of it. 

(iii) As soon as peace and order have been sufficiently restored, 
Palestinians will be placed in charge of certain Departments with 
British advisers, and in that capacity will sit on the Executive 
Council which advises the High Commissioner. Arab and Jewish 
representatives will be invited to serve as heads of these Departments 
approximately in proportion to their respective populations. 
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(iv) During this transitional period the powers and responsi- 
bilities of Municipal corporations and local councils will be 
increased. 

(v) At the end of five years from the restoration of peace and 
order an appropriate body representative of the people of Palestine 
and of His Majesty’s Government will be set up to review the working 
of the constitutional arrangements during the transitional period 
and to consider and make recommendations ve the Constitution 
of the independent Palestine State. 


The Constitution and the Treaty with the United Kingdom must 
make adequate provision for: the security and freedom of access to the 
Holy Places ; the protection of minorities ; the needs of the strategic 
situation then existing; the interests of certain foreign countries in 
Palestine for which the British Government are responsible. 

If at the end of the period of ten years a postponement of the estab- 
lishment of that independent State seems necessary, the Government will 
consult the representatives of the people of Palestine, the Council of the 
League of Nations, and the neighbouring Arab States. 


II. IMMIGRATION. 


Under the Mandate the facilitation of Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions is required, without prejudice to the rights and 
position of other sections of the population. In the Command Paper 
of 1922 the ‘‘ economic absorptive capacity of the country ”’ to absorb 
new arrivals was laid down as a limiting factor to immigration policy, and 
in a letter from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to Dr. Weizmann in February, 
1931, it was stated that economic absorptive capacity was the sole 
criterion determining policy in this respect. But the Government do 
not consider that they are required, under the Mandate, for all time and 
in all circumstances to ignore every other factor, such, for example, as 
the adverse effect of the Arab fear of indefinite Jewish immigration on the 
political position in the country. In the opinion of the Government 
the continuation of immigration up to the economic absorptive capacity 
of the country would perpetuate a fatal enmity between the two peoples 
in Palestine and might become a permanent source of friction amongst 
all peoples in the Near and Middle East. They therefore propose to 
permit a total Jewish immigration during the next five years of approxi- 
mately 75,000 (i.e. a total which will bring the Jewish population of 
Palestine to one-third of the whole). This total will be admitted as 
follows :— 

“ (a) For each of the next five years a quota of 10,000 Jewish 
immigrants will be allowed, on the understanding that a shortage 
in any one year may be added to the quotas for subsequent years, 
within the five-year period, if economic absorptive capacity permits. 

(b) In addition, as a contribution towards the solution of the 
Jewish refugee problem, 25,000 refugees will be admitted as soon 
as the High Commissioner is satisfied that adequate provision for 
their maintenance is ensured, special consideration being given to 
refugee children and dependants.”’ 

_ After this five-year period further Jewish immigration will be per- 
mitted only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. 
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III. THe LAND. 


Since there is now in certain areas no room for further transfers of 
Arab land, whilst in some other areas such transfers of land must be 
restricted if Arab cultivators are to maintain their existing standard of 
life, the High Commissioner will be given general powers to prohibit and 
regulate transfers of land. 

The policy of the Government will be directed towards the develop- 
ment of the land and the improvement, where possible, of methods of 
cultivation. 


In their concluding paragraph, the Government declare that while 
they cannot hope to satisfy the partisans of one party or the other in such 
a controversy as the Mandate has aroused, their purpose is to be just as 
between the two parties in Palestine whose destinies in that country 
have been affected by the great events of recent years, and who, since 
they live side by side, must learn to practise mutual tolerance, goodwill 
and co-operation. 


MR. MACDONALD’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT. 


ON May 22 the Colonial Secretary made a statement in the House of 
Commons to move the approval of the policy as set out in the White 
Paper. He remarked that their hopes of the possibility of some under- 
standing between Arabs and Jews regarding the future had been dashed, 
and they had therefore had to come forward with their own unagreed 
policy. It was a most grave, contrary, head and heart searching problem. 

That there were arguments against their policy was in the nature of 


the situation which had arisen. The conflict between the two races was 
not a conflict between right and wrong, but a conflict between right and 
right. 

As to how this situation had arisen, it had been born in the tumult 
of war, and he recalled that the Arabs and the Jews had both played a 
certain part in the War, and both taken certain risks for the Allies’ 
cause ; “ this question, then, is a matter of honour.” 

The Government had been charged with breaking their promises, 
but that charge they confidently repudiated. He asked the House to 
look at the two sets of promises; first, that to the Jewish people, as 
given in the Balfour Declaration. This was a promise to use the Govern- 
ment’s utmost endeavours to establish a National Home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine, a deliberately chosen expression that did not offer, 
though it did not exclude, the possibility of a Jewish State. The authors 
of the Declaration recognized that Jewish settlement in Palestine on the 
grand scale was an experiment, the extent of which must depend on 
certain then incalculable factors. 

The dimensions to which the Jewish national home would grow, with 
their help and that of other nations, must, of course, depend first, on the 
extent to which the Jews themselves seized the opportunity so dramatic- 
ally presented to them. Fifteen hundred years ago Palestine was their 
home ; then came the dispersal, but they lived and hoped in the faith 
that they would return, so that the Balfour Declaration to them was not 
a political document, but the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

He then went on to point out that when the War ended there were 
already 600,000 Arabs living there, whose ancestors had been in un- 
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disturbed occupation for countless generations. Assurances had ac- 
cordingly been given to the Arabs—not those of the McMahon Cor- 
respondence—a few weeks after the Balfour Declaration through Com- 
mander Hogarth, who went to Jeddah and frankly explained to Sherif 
Hussein that the Government looked with favour upon a return of Jews 
to Palestine, and were determined that no obstacle should be put in the 
way of this return. He had also said that this would be allowed only 
in so far as it was compatible with the economic and political freedom 
of the existing population, and added that the British Government were 
determined that no people in Palestine should be subject to another. 


The Government which gave this promise was the same as the one 
which was responsible for the Balfour Declaration, and there could not 
have been any misunderstanding, or any conflict between the two promises. 


In the years that followed the Arabs showed very clearly that they 
were opposed to the change, and in those circumstances the authors of 
the Declaration themselves envisaged that the Jewish National Home 
would be something less than a national State. The nature of this less 
ambitious conception was described in the White Paper of 1922. 


Turning to the question of immigration, he pointed out that neither 
in the Mandate nor in the Balfour Declaration was there anything to 
suggest that the Government had the obligation to encourage immigration 
up to the limits of the economic absorptive capacity of the country. 
The only obligation was to aid in the establishment of the national home 
by facilitating immigration under suitable conditions and also without 
prejudice to the rights and wishes of other sections of the population. 

In practice, the Government had for some years been guided by the 
principle of economic absorptive capacity, but the Arabs always objected 
to this immigration. Violent outbursts had had to be suppressed, and 
“we did our duty to the Jewish National Home as it developed, some- 
times at the sacrifice of the lives of our own men.” 

They had felt justified in encouraging that immigration from the 
point of view of the Arabs, also, since it had been bringing great material 
benefit to the country, and the Arab population increased from 600,000 
to over a million in some 20 years. 

The hope that the Arabs would be reconciled to this improved state 
of affairs was disappointed because the Arabs were not thinking of 
material things, but of their freedom. The result had been 3 years of 
“grimly sustained revolt,” which had spread mistrust and unrest in 
neighbouring countries, as well as doing great harm to Palestine. 

As things now were, conditions were not suitable for immigration. 
‘ Under the Mandate,” he went on, ‘‘ we have to encourage immigration 
under suitable conditions. That is our instruction. I do not think that 
conditions are suitable for immigration at the present time if that im- 
migration, however advantageous in certain other directions, is the 
direct cause of disturbance and hatred .. . ” 

They could not solve the problem by crushing the revolt, as it was 
not a military, but a political problem. If they did not do something 
to remove the unrest the Arabs felt, they were only sowing dragons’ teeth, 
which one day would spring up as armed men. There was no knowing 
where that conflict would spread ; there were Jews and Arabs in Iraq, 
in Egypt, and in the Yemen. 
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Mr. MacDonald then reminded the House of the fact that the Arabs 
had rights also, and that one of the principles on which the Empire was 
based was that of equality of rights between different peoples and different 
races. 

The Government proposed, however, to allow an influx of Jews during 
the next 5 years at a rate actually higher than of late, but, to protect the 
Arabs, further immigration after that must depend upon the latter’s 
acquiescence. The policy was the security of both races against the 
domination by either. 


He next dealt with land policy, and outlined the provisions of the 
new plan, and came finally to the question of the new Constitution under 
which Palestine was to develop self-governing institutions. The difficulty 
here was that two different civilizations were concerned, and not merely 
two different peoples. 

Their proposals had been criticized because they, in the Jewish view, 
transferred authority to an existing Arab majority and put the Jews at 
their mercy. This criticism was not true, and this was shown by the fact 
that their proposals had been rejected by the Arabs precisely because 
they did not hand control in Palestine over to the Arab majority. 

During the transitional period Arabs and Jews were to be directly 
associated with the Government of the country and put in charge of 
administrative departments. Arabs and Jews would be appointed in 
proportion to their respective populations, but there were various safe- 
guards against the minority being put at the mercy of the majority. 
For instance, at first, a majority of departments would remain under 
British officials, and later, when the Palestinians took over, they would 
have associated with them each a British adviser. In case of disagree- 
ment the latter would have direct access to the High Commissioner. 

There was a third safeguard; the Palestinian officials would not at 
first have executive and ministerial functions. They would sit on the 
Executive Council, a body purely advisory to the High Commissioner, as 
ordinary members ; the final decision would rest with the Commissioner. 

By the time the stage of changing the Council into an effective 
Cabinet was reached there would be proper safeguards for the Jewish 
National Home, which would be matters for consideration when the time 
arrived. Further, when the 10 years was up the principle they had laid 
down for the constitution of the independent State was absolutely con- 
sistent with the protection of proper Jewish and Arab interests. The 
body which would set to work on that Constitution would not meet for 
5 years or more ; they would then have a clearer idea of the Constitution 
necessary to protect the different interests. It might be a unitary State, 
or a Federal State ; when the Constitution-making did take place the 
British Government would have a part in the work. 

Mr. MacDonald then pointed out that Britain had interests of her 
own in Palestine ; for instance, some vital strategic requirements. In 
that respect, the interests of the people there and the interests of Britain 
were mutual. Foreign interests also would be protected, and he in- 
stanced those of American citizens secured by the Convention of December, 
1924. When Palestine became independent some new security for those 
interests would have to be given, and this was provided for in the White 
Paper. 
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In conclusion, he emphasized that peace in Palestine could not be 
secured unless both peoples were ready to give up some part of their 
demands and pursue a policy of conciliation. 

The Government proposed that their policy should be considered by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission at the earliest possible date. He 
appealed to the House not to delay its decision ; if it did, Palestine would 
again think there was uncertainty in British policy, and uncertainty was 
the soil in which were grown most swiftly the bitter roots of suspicion, 
agitation, and violence. 


RECEPTION OF THE WHITE PAPER BY THE TWO PARTIES. 


THE British Government’s new policy outlined in the White Paper was 
approved by neither side in Palestine, but, as was, perhaps, expected, 
the Jews were the more emphatic in their condemnation of certain of 
its aspects. The immediate reaction in Jerusalem was the organization 
of a 24-hour strike and of demonstrations and meetings of protest, which 
took place on May 18. During a demonstration in the city some un- 
fortunate incidents occurred, of which a short account will be found in 
the Chronology. 

On May 17 the Jewish Agency for Palestine issued an official state- 
ment condemning the new policy, and the text of this is printed below. 
The case against it was also outlined and developed to some extent by 
Dr. Weizmann in a speech he made in London the next day. He com- 
plained that the statement of policy turned the Mandate upside down 
when it pretended that the obligation to the Arabs could not be fulfilled 
unless Palestine was granted independence and the Jews relegated to a 
position of permanent minority. By adopting this policy the Government 
were denying three fundamental rights which the whole Jewish people 
believed itself to possess: the right of return to Palestine ; the right to 
settle throughout Palestine, without ousting the existing inhabitants ; 
and the right to a free development of their natural life. Finally, he was 
certain that the new policy must bring the administration of the country 
into conflict with the forces of economic progress. 

Another protest came from the New Zionist Organization, which 
issued a statement on May 18, declaring that it regarded the new policy 
as the inevitable culmination of 20 years’ anti-Zionist administration in 
Palestine and the British Government’s failure to understand that the 
passivity of the Jewish Agency did not represent the true feelings of the 
Jewish masses. 

While the Arabs could obviously not find equally fundamental grounds 
for criticism of the British Government’s decision! the first effect of its 
publication was to evoke adverse comment. The Arab Centre, in a 
statement, declared that it was “‘ fantastic to imagine that the Arabs in 
Palestine or the Arabs of the neighbouring countries will accept and 
support a policy formulated on the proposals which were submitted to 
them at the final sitting of the Palestine Conference and which have been 
refused by them ever since.”’ 

A prominent Arab leader in Jerusalem stated that his first impression 
of the White Paper was that the Government had given judgment in 


(1) The definite limitation of the numbers of immigrants removed what they 
have always stated to be their chief fear—the prospect of being, sooner or later, 
outnumbered by the Jews. 
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favour of the Arabs, but that they refused to carry out their judgment, 
and were attempting to please both parties. In Cairo the first impressions 
were also somewhat unfavourable, and a well-known supporter of the 
Palestinian Arabs there stated that the basic reason for Arab hesitancy 
in accepting the proposals was that in recent years British actions had 
been indefinite, and vacillating declarations had decreased Arab con- 
fidence in British sincerity. 

The Egyptian Prime Minister, after a study of the proposals by the 
Government, told the Iraqi and Saudi-Arabian Governments that 
Egypt agreed with them in disapproving of them, and also informed the 
British Government that he could not advise the Palestinians to accept 
the plan. 

The principal Arab grievance was understood to be the refusal of 
the British Government to grant immediately full ministerial status to 
those Palestinians who were to be placed in charge of certain departments 
of the future Palestine Government. 

In the upshot, however, the (Nashashibi) Defence Party decided 
to support the new policy and the Husseini or Mufti’s Party decided to 
reject it. Reference is made to this in the article on the Palestine Prob- 
lem, on page 6. 


STATEMENT BY THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE. 

The following is the Text of the official statement issued by the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine on May 17. 

“1. The effect of the new policy for Palestine laid down by the 
Mandatory Government in the White Paper of May 17, 1939 is to deny 
to the Jewish people the right to reconstitute their National Home in 
their ancestral country. It is a policy which transfers authority over 
Palestine to the present Arab majority, puts the Jewish population 
at the mercy of that majority, decrees the stoppage of Jewish immigration 
as soon as the Jewish inhabitants form one-third of the total, and sets 
up a territorial ghetto for the Jews in their own homeland. 

“2. The Jewish people regard this breach of faith as a surrender 
to Arab terrorism. It delivers Great Britain’s friends into the hands 
of those who are fighting her. It must widen the breach between Jews 
and Arabs, and undermine the hope of peace in Palestine. It is a policy 
in which the Jewish people will not acquiesce. The new régime 
announced in the White Paper will be devoid of any moral basis and 
contrary to international law. Such a régime can only be set up and 
maintained by force. 

“3. The Royal Commission, invoked by the White Paper, indicated 
the grave perils of such a policy. Speaking of the Jews, the Royal 
Commission stated that, ‘ Convinced as they are that an Arab Government 
would mean the frustration of all their efforts and ideals, that it would 
convert the National Home into one more cramped and dangerous ghetto, 
it seems only too probable that they would fight rather then submit to 
Arab rule. And to repress a Jewish rebellion against British policy 
would be as unpleasant a task as the repression of Arab rebellion has 
been.’ 

“The Government have disregarded this warning. 

‘“‘4. The Jewish people has no quarrel with the Arab peoples. The 
Arabs are not a landless or a homeless race like the Jews, nor do they 
need a place of refuge. Jewish work in Palestine has had no adverse 
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effect upon the life and progress of the Arab countries. Jewish coloniza- 
tion has benefited Palestine and all its inhabitants. The Royal Com- 
mission pointed out that, in so far as the Balfour Declaration contributed 
to British victory in the Great War, it contributed also to the liberation 
of the Arab race. The Jewish people has shown its will to peace, even 
in the years of the disturbances. It has refused to retaliate against 
Arab violence. But neither have the Jews submitted to the terror, 
nor will they submit to it, even after the Mandatory Government has 
decided to reward the terrorists by surrendering to them the National 
Home. 

‘5. It is in the darkest hour of Jewish history that the British 
Government propose to deprive the Jews of their last hope and to close 
their road back to their homeland. It is a cruel blow, doubly cruel 
because it comes from the Government of a great nation which has 
extended a helping hand to the Jews and whose position in the world 
rests upon foundations of moral authority and international good faith. 
This blow will not subdue the Jewish people. The historic bond between 
the people and the land of Israel will not be broken. The Jews will 
never accept the closing against them of the gates of Palestine, nor let 
their national home be converted into a ghetto. Jewish pioneers, who 
in the past three generations have shown their strength in the upbuilding 
of a derelict country, will from now on display the same strength in 
defending Jewish immigration, the Jewish home, and Jewish freedom.” 





THE ITALO-GERMAN TREATY 


THE Treaty of Alliance between Italy and Germany was signed in Berlin 
on May 22 by Count Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

It began with a preamble reading : 

‘“ The German Reich Chancellor and His Majesty the King of Italy 
and Albania, Emperor of Ethiopia, consider that the moment has come 
when the close relations of friendship and affinity which exist between 
National-Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy should be strengthened 
through a solemn pact. 

‘Since a safe bridge for mutual help and support has been created 
by the common frontier between Germany and Italy, which has been 
fixed for all time, the two Governments acknowledge once again a policy 
which in its bases and objects has already previously been agreed upon 
by them and which has proved itself successful, both for the promoting 
. the interests of the two countries and also for the securing of peace in 
~urope. 

“Closely bound together through the internal relationships of 
ideologies and through the comprehensive solidarity of interests, the 
German and Italian peoples have decided in the future also, side by side 
and with united strength, to stand up for the securing of their sphere of 
living and for the maintenance of peace. 

‘“ In this way, which has been prescribed to them by history, Germany 
and Italy, in the midst of a world unrest and disintegration, desire to 
— themselves to the task of securing the foundations of European 
culture.” 
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The following is the text of the 7 Articles : 

(1) The high contracting parties will remain permanently in contact 
with one another in order to agree on all questions affecting their own 
interests or the European situation as a whole. 

(2) Should the common interests of the high contracting parties be 
endangered through international events of any sort they will immediately 
enter into consultations with one another in order to take measures to 
protect those interests. 

(3) Should the security or other vital interests of one of the con- 
tracting parties be threatened from outside the other contracting party 
will afford the threatened party its full political and diplomatic support 
in order to remove this threat. Ifit should happen, against the wishes and 
hopes of the contracting parties, that one of them becomes involved 
in warlike complications with another Power or with other Powers 
the other contracting party will come to its aid as an ally and will support 
it with all its military forces on land, on sea, and in the air. 

(4) In order to secure in specific cases the rapid execution of the 
obligations undertaken in Article III, the Governments of the two con- 
tracting parties will futher intensify their co-operation in the military 
sphere and in the sphere of war economics. 

Similarly the two Governments will also keep each other permanently 
informed about the measures necessary for the practical execution of the 
provisions of this pact. 

For the purposes laid down in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article 
the two Governments will set up a Permanent Commission which will be 
subject to the direction of the two Foreign Ministers. 

(5) The high contracting parties bind themselves in the case of a 
jointly waged war to conclude an armistice and peace only in full concord 
with one another. 

(6) The two contracting parties are conscious of the importance which 
must be attached to their joint relation with the Powers with which they 
are friends (Hungary, Japan, and Manchukuo). They are determined 
in the future to maintain and develop such relations in common and in 
accordance with the unanimous interests by which they are united with 
those Powers. 

(7) The pact comes into force immediately upon being signed. The 
two contracting parties agree to fix the first period of its validity at ten 
years. They will come to an agreement about the prolongation of the 
validity of the pact in good time before this period has elapsed. 





NOTE ON GIBRALTAR, SPAIN, AND THE STRAITS 


THE article printed under the above title in the Bulletin of May 6, 
1939 (Vol. XVI, No. g) occasioned some interesting correspondence, from 
which a number of points of importance emerged. 

The first point—one of a technical military nature—related to the 
reference in the article to the ‘‘ guns on the heights around the Bay (of 
Algeciras].’’ The danger to the Rock and, more particularly to the 
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harbour, which could be rendered untenable, by enemy gunfire,! arises 
not so much from batteries “on the heights,” which could be com- 
manded by fire from the batteries on the Rock itself, as from the fire of 
mobile howitzer batteries concealed in the valleys behind the heights 
surrounding the Bay, e.g. near San Roque station. Having a high-angle 
of fire such batteries could concentrate their fire upon the harbour, a 
fixed target, while, being mobile themselves and situated behind the 
hills, they would present a difficult target for counter-fire from the Rock, 
especially if air co-operation to assist the gunners on the Rock were 
not possible.? 

To protect the Bay and harbour against such gunfire land operations 
would be necessary, with the objective of occupying sufficient ground in 
the neighbourhood of the harbour to prevent it being brought within 
the range of enemy gunfire from land batteries. 

The second point referred to the oft-quoted story of the secret bases 
in Spain which were said to have supplied German submarines during 
the War of 1914-18 with fuel and foodstuffs. This story was current 
during the War and has so far passed unchallenged. It is now possible 
to say that careful research has confirmed the statements made in Volumes 
I] and III of the German official history of the submarine war (in which 
the cruise of every German submarine is described) that the U-boats 
operating in the Mediterranean did not refuel or take on provisions from 
any secret depdts other than their bases (at Pola, Cattaro, and elsewhere) 
in the Adriatic, and that they had no need to do so. The U-boats in the 
Mediterranean were of the same types as the U-boats in the North sea ; 
the distances between the submarine bases in the Mediterranean and the 
submarine theatres of operation were no greater than the corresponding 
distances in home waters: as the U-boats in home waters operated 
without refuelling during a cruise it follows that the Mediterranean 
U-boats did the same. 

The first U-boat arrived in Mediterranean waters in the summer of 
1915, and by the end of the year had been joined by a number of others, 
each of which had made the hazardous voyage individually. 

As soon as their presence became known every precaution was 
taken by the naval authorities to detect possible secret bases of fuel and 
food supply. In Spanish territory, Vigo, on the Atlantic coast, and 
Almeria, Cartagena, and ports in the Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean, 
were suspected. Similarly it was believed that bases had been established 
on the Greek and Turkish coasts and islands. Reports were received 
of small coastwise trading vessels delivering barrels of oil and supplies 
of foodstuffs to coastal villages, and the obvious deduction was drawn. 
It transpired, however, that, while the reports of the comings and goings 
of these vessels and of the cargoes they carried were true, the purpose 
Was quite innocent, for the oil was for the lamps which furnished the 
local inhabitants with their only source of illumination, and the food- 
stulls represented those little luxuries of the daily diet which were unob- 
tainable in these out-of-the-way coastal villages. 

_ It is, therefore, time that this legend should be finally cleared up. 
Che facts set out above are authoritative. 





) From Carnero Point right round to the Queen of Spain’s Chair. 
) Hitherto there has been no aerodrome at Gibraltar. It has, however, been 
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reported that steps are being taken to convert the racecourse for this purpose. 
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A third point relates to the position in regard to fortifications on the 
Moroccan coast—an aspect of the question of Gibraltar with which 
exigencies of space made it impossible to deal in the issue of the Bulletin 
in which the original note was published.! 

By Article VII of the Anglo-French Declaration respecting Egypt 
and Morocco of April 8, 1904 it was laid down that “in order to secure 
the free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, the two Governments agree 
not to permit the erection of any fortifications or strategic works on that 
portion of the coast of Morocco comprised between, but not including, 
Melilla and the heights which command the right bank of the River 
Sebou (on the Atlantic coast). This condition does not, however, apply 
to the places at present in the occupation of Spain on the Moorish coast 
of the Mediterranean.”’ The following Article provided that France 
should reach an agreement with Spain regarding the latter’s interests in 
Morocco. 

This agreement was finally reached in the Franco-Spanish Treaty 
of November 27, 1912,2 which demarcated the Spanish Zone in Morocco, 
By Article 6, Spain specifically accepted the provisions of the Anglo- 
French Declaration (quoted above) and agreed not to fortify the coasts 
of the Spanish Zone in Morocco apart from the Presidios (including 
Melilla, Alhucemas, Zafarine Islands, Petion, and Ceuta) which, together 
with Tangier, were expressly exempted from the restriction. 

As regards Tangier, the Statute of 1923% provided for international 
control and a régime of permanent neutrality. 

S.A.H. 





(1) The question was, however, dealt with in the Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 15. 


““ Spanish Morocco and the Powers.”’ (January 23, 1937.) 

(2) This confirmed the provisions of Article 14 of the Secret Franco-Spanish 
Treaty, signed on October 3, 1904. 

(3) Although changes were made in the Statute subsequently, no alteration of 
its neutrality status was involved. See Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 22, ‘‘ The Problem of 
Tangier ” (April 28, 1928), and Vol. XI, No. 25, ‘‘ The Future of Tangier ’’ (June 13, 
1935). 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1939 


June 5 ... 
June 6 ... 


June 6 ... 
June 12... 
June I5... 
June Ig... 
June 26... 


July 8 


July 29... 
August 16 
August 27 
August 27 


Sept. 11... 
er. 56 .:, 


gth International Congress on Wireless 
27th Session of International Commission 
for Air Navigation ... 
*Commission for Communications and Transit 
*Fiscal Committee 
*Financial Committee ... 
*Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
International Chamber of Commerce Congress 
International Congress on Housing and 
Town Planning ; eeb 
31st Universal Congress of Esperantists 
21st World Jewish Congress .. : 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference 
12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference ‘ 
*20th Session of the Assembly — - 
European Conference on Rural Life 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Copenhagen 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Copenhagen 


Stockholm 
Bern 
Geneva 
Oslo 


Bergen 
Geneva 
Geneva 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Albania 

May 29.—The Cabinet were understood to have decided that all the 
armed forces should be incorporated in the corresponding Italian services. 

It was announced that Signor Mussolini had decided that the Secretary 
of the Albanian Fascist Party was to be admitted to the Chamber of 
Fascios and Corporations. 

A comprehensive plan was understood to have been completed for 
the construction of 750 miles of good roads, and the reconnaissance 
of the frontiers by Italian cavalry was stated to be finished. 


Argentina 

May 15.—A decree was issued regulating the activities of foreign 
associations and requiring them to furnish details of their membership, 
objects, etc. Uniforms were forbidden, and the receiving of money 
from abroad and participation in the politics of foreign countries were 
also prohibited. 


Belgium 

May 23.—The Queen of the Netherlands arrived in Brussels on an 
official visit, accompanied by the Dutch Foreign Minister. 

Speaking at a banquet in her honour, the King referred to Queen 
Wilhelmina’s “ noble initiative ’’ in appealing to her people for moral and 
spiritual rearmament, and hoped it would be tried also on the international 
plane. The smaller Powers of Europe had a total population of over 
100 million, and he suggested that they might have a lasting common 
mind in moral and economic spheres. 


Bohemia and Moravia 


May 20.—The Fascist Party (an illegal organization) decided to 
withdraw from the National Unity Party, which they had joined on the 
advice of their leader, General Gajda. 

May 21.—At Brno the Fascist group repudiated General Gajda’s 
leadership, and announced that they were taking over the leadership 
of the Party and would not negotiate with President Hacha. (The 
Brno group had survived, when the Party was dissolved, owing to the 
protection of the Sudeten-German police-president of the city.) 

Cases were reported of Ministers’ houses being searched by the 
secret police, and in all the Ministries the German authorities were 
represented. The Protector’s administrative offices were described as 
constituting a shadow government. 

Bands of Fascists demonstrated at Brno and molested Jews in 
several cafés, and pamphlets were distributed attacking the N.U.P., 
which was accused of being under Jewish influence. German SS. 
men intervened in street fights between the Fascists and other Czechs, 
and 8 casualties were reported. 

May 22.—The President received General Gajda. 

_ May 23.—The Central Committee of the N.U.P. met as recon- 
stituted by President Hacha, and took the oath of fidelity to the Czech 
nation. 
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Thirty-five Bills prepared by the Government were understood to be 
held up by the Protector’s office, and all the Cabinet meetings were 
attended by a German official. 

The headquarters of the Sokol movement was searched by the 
Gestapo, and the arrest was reported by that organization of several 
senior officials of the Ministry of Agriculture who had been members of 
the Land Reform Office. (The Land Reform Act had settled over 
300,000 small holders on what had been large estates. 

May 25.—The Fascist group under the leadership of General Gajda 
published their demands, including the appointment of 30 Fascists to the 
committee of the N.U.P., the entry of General Gajda into the Govern- 
ment ; the retirement of several of the present Ministers ; the application 
of the Nuremberg laws ; the establishment of a Czech secret police ; 
and revision of the Land Reform Act. 

The British Chargé d’Affaires left Prague with the staff of the 
Legation, which was officially closed down. 

May 26.—tThe N.U.P. issued a protest against the German censorship 
methods, and reminded the censor of the promises of cultural autonomy, 
fundamental in the establishment of the Protectorate. 


Brazil 

May 26.—The dismissal was reported of large numbers of foreign 
employees of the public services, including scientists under contract. 
(A Federal decree recently issued had forbidden public authorities to 
employ foreigners.) 


Bulgaria 

May 16.—Representatives of the Government concluded a series 
of discussions with a member of the British official Trade Mission on 
the possibility of improving trade with the U.K. 

May 21.—Report re offer made to the Government by Turkey. 
(See Turkey.) 


Burma 


May 29.—The Cabinet resigned, following the refusal of the Minister 
of Commerce to resign when asked to do so by the Prime Minister. 


Canada 


May 17.—The King and Queen arrived at Quebec and were met 
by the Prime Minister and Members of the Cabinet. In an address 
of welcome to them at a ceremony in the Legislative Building the Premier 
of Quebec said that never until that moment had they enjoyed the 
signal honour of receiving a visit of their august Sovereigns, nor the 
happiness of conveying to them by word of mouth their homage and 
their wishes. 

The people of Quebec were overjoyed that the King had begun 
his visit to Canada at their city—the cradle of the Canadian nation ; 
the battlefield on which its destinies had been decided; the arena in 
which responsible government had been won; and the seat of a con- 
ference whence had emerged the entente between Anglo-Canadians and 
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French-Canadians which was later ratified by the British Parliament 
through the grant of the Federal Charter. 

The King, in a written reply, remarked that this spirit of tolerance, 
thanks to which the two great races of the province had been able to 
fraternize in such close harmony, might be cited as an example to the 
whole world. 

At an official luncheon the Federal Prime Minister stated that it was 
the first occasion since Confederation, apart from the meeting of the 
first Cabinet, on which all the members of the King’s Privy Council 
for Canada had been brought together, and the first time that the 
Ministers of the Crown had been assembled in the presence of their 
King. To-day, as never before, the throne had become the centre of 
their national life. 

‘We would have your Majesties feel,” he went on, “ that in coming 
from the old land to the new you have but left one home to come to 
another ; that we are all of one household ok. 

Senator Dandurand said it was fitting that their Majesties should 
be welcomed in the language of Champlain, who founded Quebec in 1608, 
and he reminded the King that he shared a common if distant ancestry 
with the early settlers and pioneers. 

The King, replying to Mr. Mackenzie King, said he recognized that 
the moment was historic ; it was the first time a British King had crossed 
the Atlantic, and it was also the first visit of the Sovereign to one of 
his oversea Dominions. It was fitting that it should be the senior 
Dominion of the Crown. 

To Senator Dandurand he said, in French, that it was at Quebec 
that the gate of Canada opened, and there that the Canadian nation 
had been born. It was at Quebec that to-day two great races lived 
happily side by side. 

The Premier of Quebec also made a speech of welcome to their 
Majesties in the Legislative Buildings. 

May 24.—The King broadcast from Winnipeg an Empire Day 
Message in which he said he welcomed this opportunity of sharing with 
his subjects in all parts of the world some of the thoughts and feelings 
which it had inspired in him. He continued : 

“We often talk of the old world and the new. It is one of the 
greatest services of the British Empire that it serves as a link to harmonize 
the two. That part of the British realm which lies in Europe and Asia 
looks back upon many centuries of civilized life and growth. That part 
of it which lies in America and Africa and the two great sister nations 
of Australia and New Zealand has made its place in world society within 
the last 100 years. 

“ For a long period of history it was the mind of Europe which led 
the march and fixed the aims of progress in the world, but that tide of 
inspiration is no longer running as it did in times gone by. 

‘The Christian civilization of Europe is now profoundly troubled 
and challenged from within. We are striving to restore its standards, 
though the task is long and hard. Asia, too, is changing fast and its 
mind is deeply disturbed. Is not this a moment when the old world, in 
its turn, might look for hope and guidance to the achievements of the 
new ? 

“ There is one example in particular which North America can offer 
other parts of the world. A century ago, when Queen Victoria began 
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her reign, a great constitutional struggle was in progress in the Canadian 
provinces, but soon after that time the provinces of Canada achieved 
responsible self-government. Freedom and responsibility led them 
gradually to compose their differences and cement this noble federation 
from sea to sea. 

‘‘ The sense of race may be a dangerous and disruptive force, but the 
English and French have shown in Canada that they can keep the pride 
and distinctive culture which it inspires, while yet combining to establish 
a broader freedom and security than either could have achieved alone. 

“Nor is that the only chapter of North American history that 
deserves consideration. Canada and the United States have had to dis- 
pose of searching differences of aim and interest during the past hundred 
years, but never has one of those differences been resolved by force or 
threat. 

‘“‘ No man, thank God, will ever again conceive of such an arbitrament 
between the peoples of my Empire and the peoples of the United States. 

“ The faith in reason and fair play which we share with them is one 
of the chief ideals that guides the British Empire in all its ways to-day. 
It is not in power or wealth alone, nor in dominion over other peoples, 
that the true greatness of an empire consists. Those things are but the 
instrument—they are not the end or the ideal. 

“The end is freedom, justice, and peace in equal measure for all, 
secure against attack from without and from within. It is only by adding 
to the spiritual dignity and material happiness of human life in all its 
myriad homes that an empire can claim to be of service to its own peoples 
and to the world. 

‘“‘T would end with a special word of greeting to those of my listeners 
who are young. It is true, and I deplore it deeply, that the skies are 
overcast in more than one quarter at the present time. Do not on that 
account lose heart. 

“ Life is a great adventure, and every one of you can be a pioneer, 
blazing by thought and service a trail to better things. 

‘ Hold fast to all that is just and of good report in the heritage which 
your fathers have left to you, but strive also to improve and equalize 
that heritage for all men and women in the years to come. 

“Remember, too, that the key to all true progress lies in faith, 
hope, and love. May God give you their support and may God help them 
to prevail.” 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES 


North China. 


May 17.—Fighting was reported north of the Nankow Pass between 
Japanese forces and a Chinese force belonging to the 8th Route Army. 
West of Peking the Chinese claimed to have defeated Japanese detach- 
ments which had invaded the 8th Army territory. 

May 18.—Reports reached Peking that forces of the 8th Army had 
invaded Manchukuo and had been joined by Manchukuo deserters. 
Fighting occurred north of Chengteh, Jehol. 

May 28.—Japanese reports of fighting on Manchukuo-Mongolian 
border. (See Manchukuo.) 
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Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

May 24.—The Japanese began an offensive north of Changsha, and 
warships shelled the city from Tungting Lake. 

The Chinese claimed the capture of Suihsien, in northern Hupeh. 

May 25.—Chungking was raided and much damage done in the 
lower part of the city. 

May 29.—Reports reached Shanghai that Chinese guerillas had 
reconquered a large area in Anhwei province, leaving the Japanese in 
control only of towns along the river and on the railways. The country 
round the cities of Shucheng, Liuan, and Tungcheng was stated to be 
entirely free from Japanese soldiers. 

According also to Chinese reports, the Japanese drive against 
Siangyang and Fancheng (opposite each other on the Han River) had 
collapsed, after the Chinese had inflicted 20,000 casualties. 


South China. 

May 17.—Swatow and Foochow were raided, and much damage done. 
Two towns near the French Kwangchow Islands were also bombed. 

May 24.—Raids were made on Kongmoon and on Shekki, Swatow, 
Suikai, and on Haiphong, on the Luichow Peninsula, and on Tsingyun, 
Shiuchow, and Yungyun, in northern Kwangtung. 

May 26.—Foochow was raided 5 times and much damage done in 
the business section. 

May 28.—Two further raids were made on Foochow, and also on 
Futsing, 25 miles south of it. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

May 16.—The British Naval C.-in-C. arrived at Amoy in H.M.S. 
Birmingham. The British, French, and U.S. Consuls at Kulangsu 
sent a joint protest to the Japanese Consul-General in connection with 
the latter’s rejection of the Municipal Council’s protest against the 
summary arrests, hoisting of Japanese flags, and other measures in the 
Settlement. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council formally protested to the Consular 
body against the kidnapping by Japanese special service officers of 
5 people suspected of being guerilla leaders, and their detention in 
Hongkew, in flagrant violation of a recent agreement reached about 
arrests in the Settlement. 

May 17.—The U.S. cruiser Marblehead arrived at Amoy and landed 
43 men at the Settlement. British and French naval parties of 42 men 
each also landed. 

Reports from Japanese sources stated that the Japanese patrols there 
had been “ reduced to a minimum.” 

The Kulangsu Municipal Council were reported to have rejected all 
except the 5th of the Japanese demands. 

In Shanghai an organized anti-British demonstration took place, 
with the distribution by school children of anti-British leaflets. 

Fu Siao-en, the Mayor of the Japanese-controlled Shanghai City 
Government, asked for an early reply to his demands for the virtual 
recognition of his régime by the two foreign areas. 

Mr. Hull’s statement ve the landing of an armed party at Kulangsu, 
and U.S. Government’s reply to Japanese Note ve Shanghai. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
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May 18.—The Japanese Government informed the British and other 
Ambassadors that as order and security had been restored at Kulangsu 
the marines were being gradually withdrawn, and that they had landed 
solely to prevent terrorism and arrest suspects. 

A French cruiser arrived off Amoy, bringing the number of foreign 
warships there up to 7. 

May 19.—“‘ Practice precautions ’’ were taken in Shanghai, with a 
secret mobilization of nearly 9,000 armed men, in order to demonstrate 
that the Settlement authorities had adequate forces to maintain order. 

Japanese reports stated that the British, French, and U.S. naval 
commanders at Kulangsu had made proposals to the Japanese for the 
complete withdrawal of all landing parties. The Japanese described 
the joint foreign landing as “‘ provocative,’’ since not a single foreigner 
was molested by their search parties. 

The British reply to the Japanese Note of May 3 denied Japan’s 
right to effect changes in the International Settlement at Shanghai 
without agreement reached first between the Powers concerned. It held 
that any fundamental reforms should await the return of more stable 
conditions. 

May 22.—The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai issued a state- 
ment deprecating the “excitement and nervousness’”’ which Britain 
and the U.S.A. were showing over Shanghai, and observing that no one 
could deny that reforms were needed. All Japan desired was “ fair 
and just measures decided upon by friendly and rational methods.” 
He added a warning that if the Powers refused to negotiate with him on 
the entire problem, “it will mean the loss of the best medium through 
which the difficulties of the International Settlement may be amicably 
solved.”’ 

At Tientsin the semi-official papers reported that demands had been 
submitted to the British Municipal Council, and that the Japanese 
authorities were contemplating measures against all foreign Concessions. 

The measures in view included the taking over of the Concessions by 
the Provisional Government and their encirclement, in order to remove 
obstacles to the establishment of the new order in Asia. 

The demands included the engagement of Japanese advisers by the 
British Council, and the extradition of terrorists arrested by the British 
authorities. 

May 24.—Japanese warships stopped the British liner Ranpura and 
the French liner Aramis near Hong-kong and examined their papers. 

The Japanese Consul-General at Amoy informed the foreign Consular 
body and the Municipal Council of the International Settlement that the 
Navy would enforce the suspension of junk traffic between Amoy and 
Kulangsu as from the following evening. 

A Japanese warship anchored between the Island and the mainland. 

The Consul-General also sent a Note to the Municipal Council request- 
ing it to recognize the Peace Maintenance Commission of Amoy as the 
legitimate Chinese régime. He also reiterated the five demands made 
previously. 

The Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo claimed that Japan had the 
legal right to send forces into International Settlements in China. He 
rejected the British and U.S. contention that the present abnormal period 
was not the proper time to make constitutional changes. 
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The Settlements were not foreign territory, and Chinese sovereignty 
was merely suspended, but not lost. As Japan was engaged in hostilities 
with China, Chinese sovereignty in the Concessions, as in occupied areas, 
naturally came under Japan’s control. Anti-Japanese terrorism was 
simply part of China’s resistance, and Japan was legally justified in 
eliminating such resistance by force. 

The German liner Sauerland was also stopped by a Japanese war- 
ship soon after the British and French steamers, though she had large 
swastikas painted on her sides. The German Consul in Shanghai pro- 
tested to the Japanese naval authorities. 

May 25.—The British Ambassador in Tokyo protested vigorously 
against the stopping of the Ranpura, and the British Naval C.-in.-C. also 
protested to the Japanese naval authorities in China. 

Admiral Kanazawa, in a statement in Tokyo, said that Kulangsu 
was a base of operations for disturbing Amoy and that, whatever the 
foreign Powers might do, the situation did not warrant the withdrawal of 
the Japanese. 

Conditions had become much worse since the British and U.S. blue- 
jackets landed. He complained that the Municipal Council, which was 
conciliatory when the Japanese was the only landing party on the island, 
now refused to co-operate with the Japanese, and unrest was increasing. 
He was asked by the press to give concrete evidence of this, but did not 
do so. 

The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai stated that all foreign 
steamers, whether passenger or cargo, were liable to be boarded, adding, 
“It is not a question of having the right to do this. It is something 
which is necessary, and we are doing it.” 

A British Mission school at Putien, south of Foochow, was badly 
damaged in an air-raid, and several Chinese wounded. The American 
Methodist Mission’s church and school were destroyed. 

May 26.—The British C.-in.C. sent a protest to the C.-in-C. of the 
Japanese China Sea Fleet against the boarding of the liner Ranpura. 

The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai reaffirmed the right of 
the Japanese “as a matter of principle’’ to board any foreign vessel 
and verify her identity, but said it would depend on circumstances 
whether the cargo was searched. 

The Japanese authorities in Shanghai announced that foreign vessels 
trading to two small ports in the Yangtze delta and four ports south of 
Shanghai must obtain permits from the Customs from June I. 

May 29.—The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai said there 
would be no repetition of the cases of boarding the foreign liners ; well- 
known steamers would not be stopped, though suspicious craft might be, 
to verify their papers. He emphasized that there was no blockade of 
the China coast except with respect to Chinese vessels. 

The spokesman announced the closing of 9 small ports to foreign 
ships from June 1 to prevent supplies from reaching guerilla forces. 


Danzig Free City 

May 19.—The police force in the City was understood to have been 
raised from 1,000 to 1,500 strong. 

May 20.—German inhabitants of Kalthof, a village on the East 
Prussian frontier, demonstrated outside a house occupied by 2 Polish 
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Customs officials and, according to a German report, broke some windows. 
A Polish report stated that shots were fired by men in Nazi uniform. 

The Polish Minister at II p.m. requested the Danzig authorities 
to allow a policeman to accompany Polish representatives to the village 
to investigate the incident. This was refused on the ground that all 
was quiet there and there was no reason for the investigation. 

The Deputy Commissioner, accompanied by the head of the Polish 
Customs in Danzig and an official of the Polish railway, decided to 
investigate independently, and went to Kalthof during the night. 

The Danzig report stated that the driver of a taxi which was bringing 
a Danzig resident, Herr Griibner, home from Marienburg (just across the 
German frontier) was blinded by the lights of a car, and by a pocket 
lamp flashed at the taxi. He and Herr Griibner got out to investigate, 
when two shots were fired at them, killing the latter. 

The Polish official account was that late in the evening a crowd led 
by members of Nazi Party formations in uniform attacked a post of 
Polish Customs officials at Kalthof. The post was pelted with bullets. 
On account of the crowd’s attacks and the refusal of the Danzig police to 
protect the besieged, three Customs inspectors were compelled to leave 
the building, which was completely sacked. Upon receiving information 
of these events the Polish Vice-Commissioner in Danzig, to whom the 
Danzig authorities refused police protection, arrived on the spot. The 
crowd greeted the arrival of the Vice-Commissioner’s car with shots. 
The chauffeur, in legitimate self-defence and after having fired warning 
shots, killed one of the assailants. The Polish Commissioner-General 
in Danzig immediately lodged an energetic protest. 

The Polish Deputy Commissioner and his companions, being unable 
to drive the car, boarded a locomotive and were driven to Tezew, where 
they secured a car and drove back to Danzig. 


May 21.—The Senate demanded from Poland compensation for the 
relatives of Herr Griibner, an expression of deep regret from the Polish 
Government, and the surrender of the driver to the Danzig police. 

A Note was received by the Senate from the Polish Government 
containing 4 demands : (1) That steps be taken to prevent the disturbance 
of Polish rights in Danzig ; (2) That an investigation be made of the 
incident of the 20 and 21, the guilty persons punished, and a report 
made to the Polish authorities of what had been done ; (3) That compen- 
sation be paid for the damage to Polish property ; (4) That a statement 
be made of what guarantees the Senate could give that incidents of that 
kind should not continue. 


May 22.—The Senate gave the Polish Commissioner-General an 
assurance that steps would be taken to guarantee the safety of Polish 
Customs officers and to enable them to fulfil their functions on Free City 
territory. 

The three Customs officers returned to their posts, and were accom- 
modated in a railway carriage pending the repair of the sacked Customs 
House. 

Polish press comment. (See Poland.) 

German press comment. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


May 24.—The Senate handed two Notes to the Polish Commissioner- 
General. The first stated that the Senate bore no responsibility for the 
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recent disorders, and the second required that the Polish Deputy Com- 
missioner and the official with him in the car whose driver fired the shot 
should be recalled from their posts. 

The Nazis gave a ‘“‘ martyr’s funeral”’ to Herr Griibner, and Herr 
Greiser, speaking at the Nazi headquarters, said “ Griibner has now gone 
to Valhalla to report to Horst Wessel and others who gave their lives to 
Nazidom.” 

Semi-official commentary in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

May 25.—Polish reports stated that 36 truckloads of arms had been 
smuggled into Danzig. 

May 28.—The League High Commissioner, Dr. Burckhardt, returned 
to the City, after an absence of nearly 6 months, to report, in accordance 
with the decision of the League Committee of Three. 

May 29.—Dr. Burckhardt discussed the situation with the Polish 
Commissioner and with Herr Forster, who had just returned from 
Berchtesgaden. 


Denmark 

May 23.—The referendum on the new Constitution resulted in only 
946,000 votes being given for it, and it was therefore rejected. (A 
minimum of 978,039 was needed, 7.e. 45 per cent. of the electorate.) 


Egypt 

May 18.—The Prime Minister was understood to have informed the 
Iraqi and Saudi Arabian Governments that the Government agreed 
with them in disapproving of the British proposals for Palestine. 


Finland 

May 24.—Russian objections to proposals for fortification of the 
Aaland Islands. (See League of Nations.) 

The Foreign Minister stated that he hoped the League Council 
would refuse the request of the Soviet delegate for postponement of the 
discussion of the Aaland Islands question. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 16.—M. Reynaud made a report to President Lebrun on the 
financial and economic progress made from the date he took office, on 
November 12, up to March 31. It concluded a review of the position 
with the contention that the whole country had benefited from the 
recovery ; no single class had been specially favoured ; sacrifice had been 
asked of all ; and all citizens would gather its fruits. 

The material advantages were, however, not so important as the 
moral, and “it isa much greater source of satisfaction to the Government,” 
he declared, ‘‘ that they have maintained certain moral values peculiar 
to the genius of France.” 

May 25.—M. Reynaud broadcast a statement in which he said the 
financial strength of France was growing daily, and she had become the 
third financial Power in the world. 
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The conversion loan had produced more than any loan since 1928, 
and had succeeded, first, because the position of the franc was no longer 
in question, and secondly, because the operation had been preceded by a 
rise in French Government stocks, due to the improvement in the national 
finances. 

Their foreign short-term debt had been extinguished, and the 
problem of its repayment no longer existed. He had decided to repay the 
most expensive loans, a total of 600 million francs, and the remainder 
(totalling over 5,000 million) had been consolidated. He had signed the 
previous day two contracts with a group of Dutch and Swiss banks trans- 
forming the short-term bonds into 6-year ones. 

Treasury bonds to a value of over 4,000 million had been offered for 
conversion into the Five per Cent. 40-year loan on the closing of the lists 
that afternoon; and he added that the Treasury would not reappear 
as a borrower on the capital market for a considerable time. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 17.—M. Reynaud told the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
that Germany had refused to acknowledge the debts of Czechoslovakia, 
adding that if that attitude was persisted in, France would apply penal 
Customs dues on German goods imported into France. 

May 20.—M. Maisky arrived in Paris and discussed the question 
of a pact with Great Britain with the Soviet Ambassador to France. 
Lord Halifax also arrived and exchanged views at length on the subject 
with M. Daladier and M. Bonnet. It was stated semi-officially that 
agreement had been reached between the French and British Govern- 
ments. 

M. Daladier had previously seen the Polish Ambassador, who was 
understood to have said that his Government, while still unwilling to 
negotiate a direct guarantee with Russia, were ready to give their approval 
to a tripartite agreement between Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. 

May 25.—M. Bonnet received the Yugoslav Minister of Trade and 
Industry. 

May 26.—M. Bonnet handed to the Soviet Ambassador a Note con- 
taining the proposals drawn up by the British and French Governments 
in consultation for a defensive treaty between the three countries. 

May 28.—The U.S. Ambassador, in a speech broadcast to the U.S.A. 
at the American Legion Memorial at the Neuilly cemetery, said that 
because peace had not yet been achieved it was unthinkingly repeated 
that the sacrifice of the dead was useless and that another world war was 
inevitable. He thought both statements were profoundly wrong. They 
had only to examine the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucarest to be 
convinced that if those men had not fought and the war not been won the 
state of mankind would have been much worse than it was to-day. 

M. Daladier said they had to defend what the dead had given their 
lives to save. The French asked for nothing but the fruits of their own 
labours ; they had never claimed to be a chosen race, superior to all 
others and capable of reducing them to slavery. 

France had not abandoned the hope of saving the peace. Thanks 
to the union of her sons and to discipline she had carried her production 
to its highest point and greatly increased her means of defence. 
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Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 21.—The Vélkischer Beobachter published an article by Major 
von Wedel, of the War Ministry, who said the fortifications on the east 
were to be made as strong as those on the west, within the shortest 
possible period. 

May 28.—The S.A. Chief of Staff announced that all reservists of 
the three services, up to the age of 35, would be required to do ro hours’ 
drill or exercises each month. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 16.—The Reich Colonial League opened its Congress in Vienna, 
and General von Epp said “ Herr Hitler is not unfriendly to Britain, but 
his colonial demands must be met. . . . The former German colonies 
will be returned—perhaps in one year, perhaps in ten.” 

Some 30,000 people attended the Congress. 

May 17.—The Government received from the Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Finnish Governments their replies to the offer of non- 
aggression pacts. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, dealing with the Angio-Turkish Agreement, 
declared that Spain had proved that “ Britain has no scruples about 
delivering up a country to Soviet-Russian nfluence,” and advised 
Rumania and Yugoslavia to submit the Balkan problem to a thorough 
re-examination in the light of the Turkish breakaway. 

The naval squadron arrived in Kiel from its cruise to Mediterranean 
ports. 

May 18.—Stateless Jews in Munich, reported to number some 900, 
received orders to leave the country by July 31. (About 700 of them were 
formerly Polish citizens who lost their nationality through a Polish 
decree of October 29, 1938.) 

General von Epp, addressing the Colonial Congress, said no ground 
for friction between Germany and Great Britain existed except the 
demand for colonies. ‘‘ In Germany,” he declared, “ there are 20 million 
people too many. Millions of people are fed with the help of our former 
colonies. All the exploiters of our colonies are against their return. 
We have seen this in Albania, in Memel, and in other lands. It is natural 
that the well-fed should want peace, but we, who may starve, are accused 
of disturbing the peace of the world.” 

The official News Agency announced that negotiations had taken 
place with the Governments of Estonia, Latvia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland about the conclusion of non-aggression pacts, 
and that those with Estonia and Latvia were nearing completion. 

With Denmark there was agreement in principle for the conclusion 
of a pact; the Swedish and Norwegian Governments had declared 
that their countries did not feel themselves threatened by Germany, 
and that, in maintaining the principle of neutrality, integrity, and 
independence they did not intend to conclude non-aggression pacts with 
any country. 

Negotiations with Finland had led to the same result. 

May 19.——A semi-official statement on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
declared that it confirmed the aggressive tendency of British policy 
as represented by the effort to encircle the Axis Powers. His references 
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to the negotiations with Moscow were an expression of his regret that 
the Foreign Office had not been skilful enough to line up the Soviet 
Union firmly in the d/oc planned against the European “‘ Powers of order.”’ 

A feature of British policy was that it continued to operate on the 
dishonourable basis of slandering Germany in that, even after the Fiihrer 
in his last speech had clearly expounded the objective of German foreign 
policy, it alleged that the Reich was threatening third States. 

Newsagents throughout the country were instructed to reduce their 
orders for English newspapers owing to the lack of foreign exchange. 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Cologne, said that in the Thirty Years’ 
War Germany had fought over the question of how the Holy Communion 
should be administered. Such “ problems” had ceased to exist for 
them, but their results had remained for centuries. They had paid for 
a historic error by the loss of the world domination which belonged by 
right to them much more than to England. 

German rearmament, he went on, was begun in 1933, continued in 
1934, intensified in 1935, accelerated furiously in 1936; in 1937 all 
national forces were mobilized, and in 1938 the first great blows were 
struck. The British declared that it could all have been done by nego- 
tiation. That was enough to make one laugh. Negotiate with Britain ! 
“We made offers to her in 1935 and 1936,” he declared. ‘“‘ We acted 
when we became firmly convinced that we would make no progress by 
other means.”’ 

It was a pity the Western Powers conducted an ostrich policy in the 
matter of colonies. Did they think that in 50 years time, when the 
80 million Germans were 130 millions, that the earth could remain 
distributed as at present ? It would be wise for London and Paris to 
face that problem. 

In September war had just been avoided. If they had not risked 
something they would have won nothing. “ We only do risky things,” 
he added, “‘ we had luck, because we had the trust of the people. God 
helped us. He would not have helped us if we had not deserved it. 
I am tempted in this regard to believe rather in a Germanic God than a 
Christian one. We are not working for the next world, but for this. 
We believe in force... ” 

A semi-official commentary on the Notes from the Baltic countries 
stated that the acceptance of Estonia, Latvia, and Denmark of the offer 
of pacts had taken away all ground for the imputation that the Reich 
had aggressive plans in the Baltic. 

May 20.—A new Trade Agreement with Lithuania was signed in 
Berlin, providing for the purchase by Germany of 30 per cent. of Lithu- 
ania’s exports. Two free zones in the port of Memel were to be given to 
Lithuania. 

May 21.—Count Ciano and General Pariani arrived in Berlin and 
were met by Herr von Ribbentrop and General von Brauchitsch. They 
were entertained to dinner by Herr Hitler. 

The opinion expressed by Dr. Goebbels as to the alliance with Italy 
was that it had been forged in the interests of a “ just peace,”’ as the two 
countries were serving the interests of peace when they set aside, by 
exercise of their own strength, conditions which it had been found im- 
possible to alter by negotiation but which, if unchanged, would sooner 
or later cause war. Among these were the landless condition of the 
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Reich, which would have caused an explosion already but for the Four- 
Year Plan. 

The rest of the world had its choice: either meet the demands of the 
Axis Powers—so far as Germany was concerned these were the colonies, 
the Corridor, and Danzig—or try to prevent their forward march, in 
which case the rest of the world would clash with a solid military dloc, 
protected by frontier defences which were proof against all comers. 

May 22.—The Italo-German Treaty was signed in Berlin in the 
presence of Herr Hitler. (For text see Special Note.) 

Count Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop broadcast short statements 
on the conclusion of the Treaty, and later made full statements to the 
press. Count Ciano said the pact confirmed unmistakably the absolute 
political and military solidarity of the two countries. The spirit ani- 
mating its terms was the spirit inherent in the ethical principles of 
Fascism as outlined by the Duce in his speech on the May Field on 
September 28, 1937: ‘‘ To be friends and, being friends, to march together 
to the end.”’ 

The two countries formed an unbreakable bloc welded by affinity of 
ideas, a common frontier fixed for all time, and the absolute harmony of 
their politics. The alliance was one without mental or other reservations. 

In concluding it the two Governments aimed at the maintenance 
of European peace, and he recalled the Duce’s statement that there 
were no reasons justifying a war. But the two countries were united 
in their determination to demand that the knots still throttling the life 
out of Europe be undone, and in their resolution “ to unite their power, 
their will, and their fates in order to oppose—in peace or war—any attempt 
to threaten their living space or violate interests essential to the existence, 
the development, and the work of their peoples. m 

Herr von Ribbentrop said the Axis had proved its value several 
times, and the alliance did not in the least mean that a new era was 
opening in the policy of the two countries. Since they had shaken off the 
chains of Versailles and Geneva the so-called democratic States had 
redoubled their efforts to reduce the two Powers to new dependence and, 
more recently, to encircle them. They had also tried to separate them 
and had speculated wildly on the possibility of doing so, in order to cloak 
the absence of political successes for themselves. 

While the ends of the statesmen of encirclement were purely negative, 
the ideals of the Powers of Order had a positive and creative value ; they 
pursued peace, a peace of justice, to assure to their peoples, the whole of 
Europe and, in the last analysis, the whole of mankind, the benefits of a 
solid and durable order. 

The two Governments were determined not to retreat a step before 
the threat of recourse to violence, resolved as they were to defend the 
vital rights of their peoples with all the strength and means at their 
command. Every inch of German or Italian territory would be defended 
in common by Italian and German soldiers. 

Herr Hitler telegraphed to Signor Mussolini saying that the world 
would now recognize that all hopes of weakening the Axis were now vain. 
Germany and Italy would always stand together “‘ to defend the sacred 
inheritance of civilization and secure a peace based on justice.” 

The Duce replied that “‘ the indissoluble unity of our wills and our 
forces is the securest foundation for peace and the advancement of our 
united nations.” 
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The Japanese Government telegraphed their congratulations, stating 
that they saw in this “ world-historic event ” a valuable contribution to 
the maintenance and strengthening of world peace. 

May 24.—The Borsen Zeitung declared that transit traffic through 
the Polish Corridor had become dangerous, and that the German public 
must be enlightened on the fact that there was not now a safe connection 
by land between the Reich and its East Prussian territories. Conditions 
along the frontier were becoming more unbearable from day to day. 

May 25.—An inspired statement issued in Berlin to the foreign 
press on the Anglo-Russian negotiations declared that ‘‘ the totalitarian 
Powers will not fail to reply in a proper manner to this new attempt 
at encirclement,’’ and went on to declare that the Geneva declarations 
of the British and French Foreign Ministers and the efforts to reach, 

“by all means,” a pact with Moscow were regarded in political quarters 
in Berlin as proving that the Western Powers had rejected “the last 
invitation of the Axis Powers to the democracies for a common solution of 
European problems,” as the Giornale d'Italia had written when dealing 
with the German-Italian alliance. 

“It must here be emphasized,” it continued, “that the countries 
of Western Europe refuse to lend their co-operation to a constructive 
solution in favour of European peace. They likewise refuse to solve 
seriously the problem of peace as a whole. Their attitude has thus 
aggravated the situation.” 

The Lokal-Anzeiger wrote “the capitulation of the British Govern- 
ment to Moscow and the renunciation of its own foreign policy is complete. 
The so-called new plan is naked and brutal encirclement and military 
alliance against Germany.” 

The war-inciters, it declared, knew well that this system, if it came 
into force, would be a cover for gunpowder fuses over Europe, a Bolshe- 
vizing of international life, and a continual burden on the spirit of the 
nations. 

May 26.—Dr. Goebbels, in the Vélkischer Beobachter, said, ““ We have 
given warnings enough. Nothing remains for us but to look facts in the 
face and make our counter-move. The democratic encirclement front 
would be badly advised if it continued on the present path against the 
strengthened solidity of the Berlin-Rome Axis.” 

The Westdeutscher Beobachter, in an article on the return of the 
volunteers from Spain, said that the outcome of the struggle there had 
destroyed Bolshevism, but had not touched the Soviet State. It was not 
German policy to make war on Russia on account of its Weltanschauung. 
The German Raum stopped short at the Russian frontier. 

It was with Poland, and not Russia, that the Reich had to dispute. 
The Soviet State could be affected only if, as a result of Anglo-French 
pressure, it undertook obligations which stood in the way of revision. 

May 27.—Departure from Rome of General Milch, the Under 
Secretary for Air. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

May 28.—Agreement to reduce trade with Poland during June- 
August. (See Poland.) 

The press reported that a group of new trade agreements had been 
signed by the German and Italian trade missions sitting in Berlin. 

May 29.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the British 
negotiations with the Soviet, said the Western Powers were ready to give 
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in to every Moscow blackmail to achieve their final aims. The mistake 
should not be made of assuming that in Berlin and Rome there was no 
intention and determination to meet the dangers at the right time. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 16.—The Minister of Labour, in a written reply to a Parliamen- 
tary question, said that registration of all men between 20 and 21 liable 
under the Military Training Bill would take place on June 3, and the 
first group of men to be called up, numbering 40 to 50,000, would receive 
their notices on July I. 

The Admiralty proposed to call up certain classes of reservists as 
from June 15. 

In the case of the Army the first group of Territorial anti-aircraft 
units were to report on June 11, and the first group of reservists on 
June 15. The first group of the A.A.F. personnel of the London Balloon 
Barrage were to report on June IT. 

A new provision was inserted in the Bill extending its obligations to 
British subjects ordinarily resident in foreign countries. 

May 17.—The Commons agreed to a Supplementary Estimate of 
{2,100,000 to meet the cost of creating a reserve of merchant ships, by 
purchase, when desired, of ships which might otherwise be sold abroad. 

The Minister of War told Parliament that the capital expenditure 
on accommodation and equipment of the militia amounted to £30 million, 
and that their maintenance was estimated at {10} million in the current 
year, rising to £263 million in 1941. 


May 18.—The Military Training Bill passed its third reading by 
337 votes to 130. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 16.—The Colonial Office announced that the British Govern- 
ment had agreed to the formation in Transjordan of a Council of Ministers, 
responsib'« to the Emir, in place of the existing Executive Council ; also 
to the removal of the existing restriction upon the Emir’s powers of 
raising and maintaining military forces, and to the granting to the Emir 
of the right to appoint Consular representatives in certain neighbouring 
countries. 

A White Paper was issued containing the Government’s Statement 
of Policy regarding Palestine, Cmd. 6019. (See Special Note.) 

May 17.—The Colonial Secretary, in a written reply to a Parliamen- 
tary question, stated that the Government had decided to exclude the 
Mufti of Jerusalem indefinitely from Palestine. They could not lose 
sight of the facts, not only that he was the head of an organization which 
they held responsible for the campaign of terrorism and assassination 
against British and Jews, but also that he was the head of a faction which 
had for many months past pursued persistently a similar campaign 
against large numbers of Arabs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to a question, said the 
dividends and statutory interest received in 1938 on the Suez Canal 
shares held by the Treasury amounted to £1,699,269. This represented 
about 41 per cent. of the cost of the shares purchased in 1876. 
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May 19.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to the foreign affairs debate in 
the Commons, dealt with the objects of British policy and the negotiations 
with the Soviet Government, and began by saying that he agreed with 
the Opposition view that “ we in this country are not prepared to buy 
peace at the price of concessions which would only lead to further de- 
mands, but surely that does not mean that we would refuse to discuss 
any method by which we could satisfy reasonable aspirations on the 
part of other nations, even if it meant some adjustment of the existing 
state of things.” 

He also agreed that it was impossible profitably to discuss final 
peace terms until one was satisfied that there had been a renunciation, 
at least an abandonment, of any design of aggression against other 
peoples. If, however, they could have the conviction that there was 
no intention of aggression or of the further use of force, or threats of 
force, in the relations between Germany and other countries it would 
be found that the Government would not be backward in stating what 
in their view were the lines on which they could discuss terms for 
permanent peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to point out that British policy had 
taken on a new development since the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Perhaps even more than the annexation of another State, what had 
disturbed the public mind everywhere was the patent contradiction 
between this and the assurances so frequently and so solemnly given 
to the world by the German Government. That contradiction com- 
pletely undermined the sense of security in Europe. 

It was really useless for the German Government to deny that 
they cherished any design against the independence of others, and 
it seemed to the British Government that unless some new stabilizing 
factor could be introduced into Europe the dissolution of a large part 
of Europe might be imminent. Hence the steps taken, in conjunction 
with France, to build up a system or combination to resist such attacks. 

The assurances to Rumania and Greece were in the nature of first- 
aid treatment, and it remained to strengthen this by more permanent 
arrangements. But they wished always to avoid the policy of lining 
up opposing blocs of Powers and accepting the view that war was 
inevitable, as it seemed to them to be essentially an unstable policy, 
one which could not be relied upon to remain the same, and one which 
was, therefore, fundamentally dangerous. 

In the policy they were pursuing there was not any element of 
aggression. It was a policy of precaution, a policy which was operative 
only in certain conditions which it was in the power of others to bring 
or not to bring into existence. It seemed to them to be necessary, 
because without it they could see no prospect of establishing a sense 
of security or stability in Europe. It would be a great mistake to 
under-rate the impression, the concrete effect, produced by the mere 
fact that they had given those assurances. 

But it was not enough to give them ; they had to convince others, 
as well as themselves, that they were in a position to make them good ; 
and he referred to the Military Training Bill and its value, but pointed 
out that it was not enough to do all that they could at home to back 
up their assurances. They must get the adhesion of other countries 
interested in peace. He then outlined the arrangements reached with 
Turkey, and their basis and objects. 
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Finally, as to the negotiations with Moscow, he emphasized that 
there was no truth in an idea that the Government were actuated by 
mistrust of Russian ideology ; they were not concerned at all with 
Russian internal political doctrine. 

The suggestion that they despised the assistance of the Soviet 
Union was without foundation. No one would be so foolish as to 
suppose that that huge country, with its vast population and enormous 
resources, would be a negligible factor in such a situation as that with 
which they were confronted. 

He recalled Stalin’s statement that it was the Soviet’s policy to 
support States the victims of aggression provided they were prepared 
to defend their independence. That was their own point of view, but 
they were also aware that the direct participation of the Soviet Union 
in this matter might not be altogether in accordance with the wishes 
of some of the countries for whose benefit, or on whose behalf, these 
arrangements were being made. They did not want to have any division 
among those countries, and accordingly they had made the suggestion 
regarding a declaration for support of Poland and Rumania. They had 
never wished to ask the Soviet Government to do anything which they 
were not prepared to do themselves. 

If it were argued that the arrangement proposed did not provide 
for the case of a direct attack on the Soviet Union, it also did not provide 
for the case of a direct attack on Great Britain. It might also be argued 
that it did not cover the case of certain other States, neighbours of 
Russia, through which, perhaps, she might be attacked ; it equally 
did not apply to certain Western States which, if attacked, might cause 
Britain, ultimately, to be involved in war. 

It was therefore quite wrong to say that the agreement suggested 
was not reciprocal; and, if there were any inequality in the proposals 
the inequality was in favour of Russia and not of Britain, as their 
suggestion did not contemplate that the Soviet should intervene 
irrespective of whether Britain and France did so—though, actually, 
their own commitments were irrespective of whether Russia came in. 

As their proposals were not acceptable they tried again, and he 
continued: “‘ I do ask the House to remember that in this matter we 
are trying to build up, not an alliance between ourselves and other 
countries, but a peace front against aggression, and we should not be 
succeeding in that policy if, by ensuring the co-operation of one country, 
we rendered another country uneasy and unwilling to collaborate 
with us.” 

Therefore, a certain amount of caution was necessary, because the 
object of their policy was to build up this peace front. He went on 
to say how he regretted the decision of the Soviet not to let M. Potemkin 
go to Geneva, though no doubt they had good reasons for this. ‘ This 
is one of the cases,” he concluded, “in which I cannot help feeling 
that there is a sort of veil, a sort of wall between the two Governments 
which it is extremely difficult to penetrate, and that if only that 
opportunity had been afforded us we might have, perhaps, managed 
to shake hands across the gap.” 

May 22.—Replying to questions in Parliament Captain Cruikshank 
explained the action being taken regarding the Czecho-Slovak assets 
in London held there by the Bank for International Settlements. The 
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Government could not in any way block any assets held, in London, 
by the Bank; the assets held to the order of the B.I.S. did not fall 
within the recent Act of Parliament, and any mandate of that Bank 
for their transfer had to be complied with. 

In any case, the Government had given special undertakings for 
the protection of B.I.S. assets in London under the Hague Protocol 
of 1930 and the Brussels Protocol of 1936. The immunities of the B.LS. 
under the 1930 agreement were unconditional and complete, and the 
1936 agreement laid down that the assets of third parties held by any 
other institution or person on the instructions or in the name or for 
the account of the Bank should be considered as entrusted to the Bank 
and as enjoying the immunities laid down by the same right as the 
assets which the Bank held for the account of others, in the premises 
set apart for that purpose by the Bank or its branches. 

The Government had no power to obtain information as to the 
assets held by the Bank for the account of individual customers. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament ve the new policy for 
Palestine. (See Special Note.) 

May 23.—Lord Halifax’s statement at Geneva of the purposes of 
3ritish policy. (See League of Nations.) 

The House of Commons approved the Palestine plan by 268 votes 
to 179. It first rejected by 281 votes to 181 an Opposition amendment 
condemning the plan and inviting suspension of judgment pending its 
examination by the Mandates Commission of the League. 

May 24.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament on the 
negotiations with the Soviet Government in which he said that as a result 
of Lord Halifax’s conversations in Paris and Geneva “all relevant points 
of view have now been made clear, and I have every reason to hope that, 
as a result of proposals which H.M. Government are now in a position to 
make on the main questions arising, it will be found possible to reach 
full agreement at an early date. 

““ There still remain some further points to be cleared up, but I do 
not anticipate that these are likely to give rise to any serious difficulty.”’ 

May 25.—In a speech at an Italian Embassy reception to celebrate 
the alliance with Germany, Count Grandi emphasized the complete unity 
of sentiment and purpose between the German and Italian nations, and 
went on to say that there was a great deal of midsummer madness in 
Europe and outside it, in the effort to save old injustices by the help of 
new mistakes and new presumptions. This campaign demonstrated the 
rabid impotence of their adversaries, and betrayed once again the spirit 
and the intentions which guided the political action of the two democracies. 

The 20 years since Versailles had taught Italians who were their real 
enemies, 20 years of obstinate denial of their right to live, 20 years of 
blind refusal to look facts in the face and consider the proposals and sug- 
gestions which the Duce put forward one after another to give Europe 
and an uneasy world a fair settlement and a just and durable balence. 

May 26.—Mr. Chamberlain sent a message to the Prime Minister of 
Portugal thanking him for his ‘clear and unequivocal statement of 
Portuguese policy, which has been received with the warmest approval 
in this country.’”” The Government, he added, “ will hope to have an 
early opportunity of making public acknowledgment of your Excellency’s 
declaration.” 
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The Government despatched the final draft of their proposals to 
Moscow, after it had been learnt that the French Government were 
ready to support them. 

Sir John Simon, answering questions in Parliament re the Czech 
gold, said that the Bank for International Settlements had complete 
immunity, given by the Governments concerned, from governmental 
intervention or interference, and this extended to its property and assets, 
and to those which it held for others. It was therefore impossible to 
interfere with the freedom of the Bank to demand its assets. 

Replying to a question as to Consular representation at Prague he 
said the German Government had announced that Consular representa- 
tives in Bohemia and Moravia would cease to be recognized on and after 
June 20 unless they obtained an exequatur of the new authority. 

There were considerable British interests to be kept in mind; and 
the Government were considering the situation in consultation with other 
Governments. 

In a statement as to the Portuguese alliance Mr. Butler reaffirmed 
the Prime Minister’s message to Dr. Salazar that the latter’s declar- 
ation had been received with the liveliest satisfaction, both by the 
Government and by the nation as a whole, and went on to say that the 
‘Government, for their part, unhesitatingly reaffirm their determination 
to fulfil their obligations under this alliance. . . . The ties which unite 
our two countries, as Atlantic and colonial Powers, have always been 
close, and it is the sincere wish of H.M. Government that they may long 
remain so.” 

He then reaffirmed the statement made by the Foreign Secretary 
on December 21, 1937, that, so far as the Government were concerned, 
‘certain pre-War proposals in regard to Portuguese territory are dead, 
and we have not the least intention of trying to revive them.” 

May 29.—The New Zealand Minister of Finance arrived in London 
to discuss with the Government the question of defence, and also what 
steps were considered necessary to defend the interests of the British 
Commonwealth in the Pacific area. 

He said he would also discuss trade development and questions in 
connection with the maturing on Jan. 1, 1940, of the loan of £17 million. 

M. Maisky arrived back in London. 


Hungary 


May 23.—The press published articles expressing strong resentment 
at the appearance in Budapest of a Nazi “‘ Green Book,”’ believed to have 
been prepared in Germany. Its chief contents were an attack on the 
Hungarian Government for its ‘‘ reactionary régime detrimental to the 
interests of the Hungarian people,’”’ and it urged the masses to elect a 
Nazi Parliament pledged to revolutionary reforms. 

It also stated that of the 24,000 million pengos of national wealth 
a third belonged to a handful of Jews, and another third to the feudal 
landowning aristocracy. 

Many copies of the booklet reached the country by mail from Munich. 

May 28.—The Parliamentary Elections began, with a secret ballot 
for the first time. The suffrage, however, was not universal. There were 
841 candidates for the 260 seats. 
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India 


May 22.—Speaking in Madras, Dr. Schacht replied to an appeal 
by a Congress leader that Germany should adopt the Gandhian philosophy 
of non-violence by saying that force must be used to overcome force. 

He affirmed Germany’s readiness to assist technically and with 
the exchange of goods in the education of India’s millions, adding that 
Germany’s experiences since 1918 made her sympathetic towards India’s 
aspirations. He looked forward to a time when all the peoples, including 
Indians, Chinese, and other backward races, would attain the standards 
of Europe, and freedom based on equality would be established. 


Iraq 


May 18.—Seyyid Ali Jowdat el-Ayubi was appointed Foreign 
Minister, and the portfolio of the Interior was taken by the Prime 
Minister. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. - 


May 21.—In a speech at Cuneo, Signor Mussolini declared that 
Piedmont was strong and 100 per cent. Fascist, and was also behind 
the policy of the Axis. He went on, “‘ I announced at Turin that a pact 
of alliance was to be concluded between Italy and Germany. It will 
be signed on Monday. Thus a dloc of 150 million men will be formed, 
which will be irresistible. This bloc, formidable both in men and arms, 
wants peace, but it is ready to impose it if the great Conservative and 
reactionary democracies should try to stop our irresistible march. 

‘““T spoke quite clearly at Turin, and my speech here can be 
considered a postscript. Now I shall shut myself up in silence. In 
case of necessity the people will speak. I read this morning, on a wall 
of the Cogne mines, this sentence: ‘ 45 million men, 10 million soldiers, 
and a single will.’ Your shout tells me that that is indeed so.” 

May 23.—In his speech on the Budget for 1939-40 in the Chamber 
the Finance Minister said they must abandon any hope that the current 
financial year would be one of transition from the period of abnormal 
to normal expenditure conditions. 

Before the Abyssinian war the Budget had averaged 20,000 million 
lire (£230 million). The war had brought extraordinary expenditure : 
975 millions in 1934-35, leaping to 17,519 millions in 1936-37. It had 
declined since, and for 1939-40 was only 6,500 millions. 

At the same time the normal Budget had swelled so that, including 
deficits, the sums to be met by extraordinary finance in the 4 years 1934- 
1938 had been 2,030 millions, 12,686 millions, 16,230 millions, and 11,174 
millions. These sums had been found by loans, levies, and other 
expedients. 

For 1938-39 normal expenditure would be 32,500 millions. (The 
Estimates had provided for 25,035 millions.) He anticipated that the 
expenditure for 1939-40 would be about 32,000 millions, though he had 
budgetted originally for 29,316 millions. 

As to finding the money, there was a difference of several milliards 
between the expenditure and the amount the existing fiscal system could 
produce. The whole system of taxation would be overhauled—the land 
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and property registers revised, the machinery of income-tax registration 
simplified, and economies effected generally. He calculated that by 1940 
all the new tax registration centres would be functioning. 

May 26.—The Minister of Trade, speaking in the Senate, said the 
trade deficit in 1938 was 2,958 million lire, as against 5,739 millions in 
1937, but the Government had been obliged to take 202 millions from the 
gold reserve. A fundamental cause of this was the great shrinkage in the 
tourist traffic, and the fact that it had been found impossible to reduce 
allimports from abroad. Some, indeed, had had to be increased, especially 
those made on behalf of the State on account of the “ exceptionally 
delicate moment of the international political situation.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 16.—Signor Gayda, in an interpretation of Signor Mussolini’s 
Turin speech, said it was meant as a warning to the democratic Powers 
not to take the alliance with Germany lightly. ‘“‘ The Axis,” he wrote, 
‘demands only that the European States and their annexes which have 
resulted from Franco-British conquests by violence and threats, should 
be peacefully revised ; so that this state of things is not perpetuated 
under unbearable conditions for justice, and no longer threatens the 
interests of the nations which did not take part in the era of violence.”’ 

The Resto del Carlino said, “ the British . . . know very well what 
questions are now on the carpet, and that they can easily be solved 
without compromising peace. They are called Tunisia, Suez, Jibuti. 
They are called German colonies .. . ”’ 

May 20.—Some 1,300 men landed at Genoa and other ports from 
Spain. 

May 21.—Count Ciano and General Parianiin Berlin. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Signor Mussolini’s references to the German alliance in a speech at 
Cuneo. (See Internal Affairs.) 

May 22.—Signature of Alliance with Germany. (See Germany, 
External Affairs, and Special Note.) 

The Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, at the opening of the 
sittings of the two Houses, emphasized the value of the Alliance for the 
maintenance of peace, but the former also declared that it was above all 
a guarantee for Italy’s national and imperial rights. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that, in case of war, the two armies 
would fight on lines which obviously could not be revealed, but as a single 
force and according to a single plan, and drew attention to the obligation 
of each country to assist in safeguarding the other’s Lebensraum. This 
meant that Germany undertook to respect Italy’s interests wherever 
they could be proved to exist. 

He went on to say that Italy alone could ensure the “ constant 
efficiency of 63 divisions, besides another 12 represented by frontier 
guards . . . plus the militia and those undergoing pre-military training. 
She has also impressive reserves formed by 20 trained classes who are 
always ready for mobilization.” 

As to industrial capacity, he claimed that developments in hand 
would permit in 1940 of a war production four times that of 1939. 

The editor of the Messaggero stated that Rome and Berlin would 
conduct all negotiations in perfect harmony, but “ if it proves impossible 
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to negotiate, or if nothing concrete can be obtained by this means, if too 
long a time passes without the opposing party showing signs of yielding 
to reason, they will make war.”’ 

May 23.—The Resto del Carlino, dealing with the German alliance, 
said that the dispute with France was fast coming to a head, and the time 
of reckoning was near. “ Signor Mussolini won’t say another word 
encouraging a just peace for everyone,” it declared, “as France and 
Britain don’t appreciate it. But the transfer of power is near. The 
future is ours.” 

May 24.—The Giornale d'Italia, in an article on the meaning of the 
word Lebensraum, said the spaces in question had various aspects and 
values. They existed in the spheres which corresponded to the vital 
interests of Germany and Italy, but as those interests varied in character, 
so also did the political aims in respect of them. 

There were countries which could not dissociate their destinies from 
those of Germany and Italy. Against them the two Powers cherished no 
aggressive intentions; they merely wished to pursue with them “a 
realistic and reciprocal policy of solidarity and progress.”’ 

There were other countries which “ correspond to the vital demand 
of Germany and Italy for means of work and for parity as regards the true 
liberty of international movement.” This meant colonies, it explained, 
but it was a question which did not concern the whole of Europe, but only 
the four Great Powers. 

Nor was it a question which threatened peace, since there was plenty 
of territory available, and the demands of the two Powers could be 
satisfied without encroaching on the living-room of their two opponents. 

May 25.—Count Grandi’s speech in London on the Italo-German 
alliance. (See Great Britain. External affairs.) 

May 27.—General Milch and his mission left Rome for Berlin, after 
being received by Signor Mussolini. It was stated officially that the 
object of his visit was to draw up the terms of the reciprocal collaboration 
between the two Air Forces, and it was believed that agreement was 
reached to unify as far as possible the types of machines used by the two 
countries. 

It was also reported that Italy would receive supplies of steel from 
Germany for aircraft construction. 

Signor Mussolini received the new British Ambassador. 

May 28.—The Tribuna, referring to the Anglo-Russian negotiations, 
asked “‘ When the Anglo-French-Russian pact is signed shall we be 
on the eve of a European war? The reply for the moment is in the 
negative. . . . It is not out of the question that the British, once 
they have the alliance in their pocket and feel more secure, will be better 
disposed towards trying to find pacific means of solving the pending 
problems.”’ 

May 29.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, appealed to the democratic 
Powers to make a reasonable and necessary sacrifice in the cause of 
peace. There were three factors, he said, which were incontestable : 
(1) Italy and Germany were not aiming at hegemony for themselves ; 
they merely wished for a revision of the hegemony which Britain and 
France had established by their overwhelmingly excessive share of the 
principal strategic points, areas for colonization, and sources of raw 
materials throughout the world ; (2) a greater share of living-room was 
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vital for Italy and Germany, whereas its refusal by the democratic 
Powers had not the same importance for them; (3) by refusing “ real 
collaboration ” Britain and France seemed resolved to provoke a war 
which would go down to history as the inevitable outburst of a class 
struggle between the nations. 

He asked, would the democracies prefer to lose 4 or 5 million men 
rather than surrender “a few thousand square kilometers of colonial 
territory, not yet inhabited and still less cultivated and developed ? ” 

Reports re incorporation of Albanian forces in the Italian services. 
(See Albania.) 


Japan 

May 16.—Protest to the Japanese Consul at Kulangsu, and to the 
Consular body in Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 17.—Note from the U.S. Government re Japanese representation 
in administration of Shanghai. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

May 18.—Reply by the Government to British, French, and U.S. 
representations regarding Kulangsu. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

May 20.—It was announced that the Government had “ reached 
agreement on the measures they have been studying regarding the 
European situation.” No particulars were published, but circles which 
were opposing a military alliance with the Axis Powers were understood 
to be well satisfied with the decision reached. 

Unofficial circles described the new formula as an “ open-end 
mortgage,’ or one under which fresh indebtedness could be incurred, 
but only after fresh consuitation and mutual agreement at every stage. 

The Prime Minister told the press that Japan’s diplomacy was based 
on morality and not on her interests. “‘ A policy of interests,” he said, 
“may succeed for 20 years, but the nation lives for centuries.” 

He described the League of Nations as reduced to a mere theatre 
where each country pursued its own interests, and went on to say that 
Japan’s mission was to introduce moral diplomacy to the world. She 
must check aggressors, and support peace ; but peace required some re- 
form of the status quo. 

The short-sighted Chinese politicians, seeking a temporary advan- 
tage, had allied themselves with the Soviet. Something similar was 
happening in Europe, but the results could not be good. 

In conclusion, Prince Hiranuma said the Cabinet’s decision had been 
based on the principle of the Imperial Way, which he defined as “ all 
things in their place.” 

Accusations against Japan regarding the opium traffic in China. 
(See League of Nations.) 

_ May 24.—Threat of blockade of Kulangsu Island, statement by 
Foreign Office spokesman re the International Settlements, and stopping 
of British and French liners. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

May 25.—Japanese refusal to withdraw from Kulangsu. (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

_ May 27.—The Government announced new plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of materials, and the chairman of the Planning Board, in an explana- 
tory statement, classified their requirements in the following order :— 
(1) The fighting services; (2) expansion of productivity ; (3) export 
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trade; (4) yen block trade; (5) public demands. The means to be 
adopted included control of the distribution of commodities, of prices, and 
the allocation of labour. 


He declared that the nation’s Chinese policy must be carried out, 
and Japan would then achieve a phenomenal advance in the national 
power. 


League of Nations 


May 20.—The Advisory Committee on Opium and Dangerous 
Drugs met and heard a statement by Mr. Fuller, the U.S. Narcotics 
Commissioner, on the situation in the Far East. Since June, 1938, 
when he had stressed the deterioration in all areas under Japanese 
control, the U.S. Government had received alarming information on 
the narcotics traffic. The Japanese were not taking steps to co-operate 
in its suppression in areas under their control, where the number of 
addicts had increased enormously. There was also an alarming increase 
in exports by Japanese drug rings to outside countries, particularly 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 


The figures showed that the sale of opium was the second largest 
revenue-producing item in Manchukuo’s Budget. 


The Chinese delegate maintained that the systematic poisoning 
of the Chinese people by the invader had a treble object: to secure 
resources to cover the expenses of the invasion ; to provide subsistence 
for undesirable Japanese and Korean elements whom the Japanese 
wished to keep away from Japan; and as a means of weakening the 
resistance of the Chinese. 


May 22.—The Council met, with M. Maisky presiding, and the 
Chinese delegate renewed his appeal to it and to the League members 
to aid China, suggesting that the oil-producing and aircraft manufacturing 
countries should be urged to stop supplying Japan, and that financial 
and material aid should be given to China and withheld from Japan. 


Lord Halifax said that the United Kingdom remained faithful 
to the Far Eastern policy recommended by the League resolutions, 
and particularly that of October 6, 1937, and it had endeavoured to give 
individual aid to China in various ways, such as keeping open the means 
of communication used by China in British territory, but the British 
Government were not able at present to support the far-reaching 
proposals made by China. 

Nor did he think the necessary conditions for setting up a com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the measures taken were yet assured. (Dr. Koo 
had proposed this.) 

M. Bonnet said France was repudiating none of the recommendations 
of the resolutions of the Council and the Assembly, by which the 
bombardments in China had been condemned, but circumstances 
were not favourable to the adoption of new measures, especially to the 
creation of a co-ordination committee. 

M. Maisky, speaking as Soviet delegate, said he supported the 
proposals of Dr. Koo, on the ground that it was now becoming recognized 
universally that the only way to put an end to further aggression was 
by firm resistance and assistance to the victims. 
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It was decided that the Council should take note of the various 
statements, and the President was authorized to consult his colleagues 
as to the continuation of the discussion. 


Palestine was next dealt with, and Lord Halifax made a statement, 
in which he recalled the course of events which had led to the publication 
of the White Paper, and said the statement of policy it contained had 
only just been laid before Parliament. He then explained that the 
Government, in reaching these decisions, had taken full account of 
their obligations, as Mandatory, towards both Arabs and Jews. The 
Latvian delegate stated that the Mandates Commission would meet 
in June, when the British statement would be examined. 


Finally, the Swedish and Finnish delegates explained why the 
decision had been taken to refortify the Aaland Islands. 


At a private session of the Council telegrams of appeal from Dr. 
Benes and King Zog were received. It was left to the President and 
the Secretary-General to decide how the first should be dealt with. 
(Dr. Benes had resigned some months before the German invasion, 
so that his appeal was not receivable.) The Albanian appeal was 
referred to the Assembly in September. 


May 23.—The Council heard statements by the British and French 
delegates on the relations between the negotiations with Turkey, 
Poland, and Russia and the principles of the Covenant. 


Lord Halifax said events had forced on his Government a certain 
course of action and the undertaking of obligations, to all of which 
one principle was common, ?.¢., resistance to the imposition of solutions 
by the method of force “ which, if continued, must result in reducing 
civilization to anarchy and destruction.”’ 


This action had not been carried out through the League, because 
it was impossible in the circumstances, but all that had been done had been 
in strict conformity with the principles of the League. When the 
negotiations were completed the result would be communicated to the 
League. 


He concluded by saying that his Government would frame their 
policy “‘ not only to defend our present order against forcible disruption, 
but more positively to revive those elements on which the re-establishment 
of international co-operation, in a comprehensive, vigorous, and practical 
form depends.” 


M. Bonnet made a statement in support of the action of the British 
Government. 

He pointed out that the League had not shown itself in a 
position to supply the necessary remedies for the tension produced by 
recent successive upheavals, but it remained the depository of the 
great ideas: security, collaboration, peace. 


Its members were united in the presence of any effort to bring 
about the triumph of methods of force, but the French Government 
regretted that these efforts had not proved fully successful, and that 
security and peace must be sought by other methods. They also 
considered that the negotiations these methods involved were not in 
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contradiction with the principles of the Covenant. The Council would 
be informed regarding them when they had been concluded. 


This procedure was agreed to. 


At a private meeting the Secretary-General reported on the 
exceptional measures under consideration to meet any serious crisis that 
might arise; it was then decided to set up a small committee to study 
the appropriate measures of organization to render more effective the 
collaboration in the technical and non-political activities of the League 
by non-member countries. notably the U.S.A. The committee was to 
report in September. 


The Committee of Three (Britain, France, and Sweden) met and 
decided to ask the League High Commissioner, Dr. Burckhardt, to return 
to Danzig to make a report on events in the Free City, particularly 
certain decrees of the Senate, reported to contravene the Constitution. 


May 24.—The Council considered the problem of the Aaland Islands, 
and the Soviet delegate asked it to postpone its decision till the next 
session, since the Soviet Government had asked the Finnish Government 
for details of the refortification proposed, but the latter had replied that 
it was not usual to supply such military information. 

May 25.—tThe representatives of Britain, France, Finland, Sweden, 
and the U.S.S.R. met to consider the Aaland Islands question but failed 
to reach agreement, and it was understood that M. Maisky had received 
instructions to insist that the Council should postpone further considera- 
tion of it until the next session. 


The Finnish Government intimated that the Islands would not be 
fortified so long as any of the interested Governments objected. 


Soviet comment on the question. (See U.S.S.R.) 


May 27.—No agreed solution of the Aaland Islands problem being 
possible the rapporteur recorded the fact that, while there was agreement 
between the signatories of the 1921 Convention, the U.S.S.R., which was 
not a signatory, did not consider itself to be in possession of all the infor- 
mation necessary for defining its attitude. 


This course was adopted, after a discussion in which M. Maisky 
claimed that his Government should have been consulted by the Finnish 
and Swedish Governments, but their Notes had merely asked the Soviet 
to facilitate the adoption of the fortification proposal. His Government 
did not know what the objects of the fortifications were, or what. guaran- 
tees there were that an aggressive Power might not occupy them. 

The Finnish and Swedish delegates declared that Russia had had all 
the information given to other Powers, who had not asked for military 
secrets to be divulged. The uncertainty of the situation made it essential 
to avoid any delay. 

The report and the declarations were included in the minutes. 

The Council adopted two resolutions as a result of the appeal of 
China. The first expressed sympathy with the country in its heroic 
resistance, and invited members of the League to consult with the Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee as to the practical application of measures 
of aid to China. The second condemned the Japanese bombing of 
civilian populations. 
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Lithuania 

May 20.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 25.—A law was issued providing for the imposition of a sur- 
charge of 25 per cent. on taxes on land, profits, incomes, etc., and for an 
increase in the taxes on beer and cigarettes, to make up the loss of 
revenue resulting from the cession of Memel. 

It was announced that the trade agreement with Germany allowed 
Lithuania to have her own Customs officials in the Memel Free Zone. 
Also, for goods and passengers free transit without passport was permitted 
in closed trains from the Lithuanian frontier at Kretinga to the harbour. 


Manchukuo 


May 28.—Japanese H.Q. at Hsinking reported that 59 Outer 
Mongolian aeroplanes had been shot down during fighting on the 
Manchukuo- Mongolian frontier near Lake Buir. The Outer Mongolian 
forces made three attacks, the last time supported by 70 aeroplanes, but 
were repulsed each time, with heavy losses. The Japanese lost only one 
aeroplane. 

The fighting was reported to be the result of raids by Mongolian 
bands who wished to occupy the oasis of Nomohan, in the Gobi Desert, 
for their cattle. 


The Netherlands 
May 20.—The Minister of Finance resigned owing to a difference 


regarding the Budget, and the portfolio was taken over by the Prime 
Minister for the time being. 

May 23.—The Queen and the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Brussels. 
(See Belgium.) 


New Zealand 


May 22.—The Prime Minister broadcast an address on the necessity 
of military preparedness, pointing out that if Britain were involved in 
a general war New Zealand would not and could not stand aloof. He 
called for volunteers for the Regular forces, and also to raise the 
Territorials from 9,500 to 16,000 men, and asked all able-bodied men 
from 20 to 55 to register in the National Military Reserve. 

May 29.—Mr. Nash in London. (See Great Britain. Externat 


Affairs.) 


Palestine 


May 17.—The Council of the Jewish Community in Jerusalem 
summoned all Jews to take part in a 24-hour strike beginning on May 18. 

Statement issued by the Jewish Agency ve the White Paper. (See 
Special Note.) 

May 18.—The “ Day of Visitation ’”’ was observed by Jews throughout 
the country with meetings and street demonstrations against the British 
Government’s policy published in the “ Black Paper.’’ A procession 
of some 20,000 people marched to a synagogue in Jerusalem where the 
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Chief Rabbi and other leaders made speeches urging Jews not to obey the 
new “illegal”? decrees. The procession dispersed peacefully later on 
in a Jewish suburb. 

At Telaviv some 50,000 Jews marched to the Stadium and were 
addressed by the Mayor. During scuffles between Revisionists and 
Zionists in the evening some 40 people were injured. A procession of 
about 30,000 people demonstrated at Haifa, and smaller ones at Hedera, 
Zikron, and elsewhere. 

In the evening, in Jerusalem, Jews in the crowd threw stones at the 
British police, after breaking through a cordon of Jewish police and 
volunteers who were endeavouring to keep them under’ control. Jews 
fought among themselves and several were hurt. 

The crowd damaged property and stoned the British police from 
house-tops as well as the street, compelling them to make baton charges. 
Some of them were fired on by Jews, and one fatally wounded, while 
several were injured by stones and other improvised weapons. 

Representatives of the Jewish Agency urged the crowd to disperse, 
and the streets were cleared after over 100 Jews had been injured. 

Rejection of the British plan by the Mufti. (See Syria and the 
Lebanon.) 

May 19.—The Jews returned to work, and conditions were normal 
except for precautions in Jerusalem, where all public buildings were 
guarded by British as well as Jewish police. 

General Haining summoned members of the Jewish Agency, the 
National Council of Palestine Jews, and the Jewish Community Council, 
and warned them that though people could think and say what they liked 
so long as it did not lead to violence, there would be no more mincing 
matters if anything like the Jerusalem rioting occurred again. 

He expressed appreciation of the Jewish restraint in the past, and 
during most of the demonstrations the previous day, but severely con- 
demned the action of the mob which led to the murder of a constable 
and the destruction of property. 

May 20.—The Jewish Agency, in a letter to the C.-in-C., deplored 
the shooting of the constable, but took exception to any attempt to saddle 
the Jews with responsibility for bloodshed. 

The letter quoted Dr. Weizmann’s telegram of April 18 to Mr. 
Chamberlain, in which he had intimated that the Jews were determined 
to make the supreme sacrifice rather than submit. It concluded, “ The 
Jewish demonstrations yesterday marked the beginning of Jewish 
resistance to the disastrous policy now proposed by H.M. Government. 
. . . In our submission, responsibility for what may occur in this country 
in the course of enforcing the new policy will rest entirely on the 
Government.” 

May 21.—The Executive Council of the Vaad Leumi issued a state- 
ment recommending a 5 point programme of non-co-operation in the 
event of the policy of the White Paper being implemented. It included 
non-co-operation with administrative organs, non-payment of taxes, 
restriction of the utilization of profit-making public services, and en- 
couragement of home products (to reduce Customs receipts). 

May 22.—A procession of 3,000 women representing the W.I.Z.O. 
and other bodies, went to the Government offices in Jerusalem, and their 
leaders presented a memo protesting against the new policy. Cables 
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were also sent to the British Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and others, expressing determination not to submit to the abolition 
of the Balfour Declaration, and permanent minority status in Palestine. 

The Jewish sections of Jerusalem were placed out of bounds for the 
British troops and police. 

At Ramallah, Arab villagers voluntarily surrendered 15 rifles and 
were compensated. 

May 23.—A British officer was killed in fighting near Tulkarm 
when a band of Arabs was dispersed, 11 being killed and two taken 

risoner. 
. The Government informed the Jewish leaders that as ample oppor- 
tunity had already been given for demonstrations against the new policy 
no more would be permitted in the main streets of Jerusalem, where 
traffic had been much interfered with, and orderly processions had been 
followed by disorderly demonstrations. 

Arabs fired on Jewish buses near Jaffa and wounded 4 people, and one 
armed Arab was killed and another captured by troops nearby. 

The new Palestine plan approved by Parliament. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

May 25.—Three Jews fired on a group of Arabs at Haifa, and wounded 
five. 

May 26.—Several outrages were reported at Haifa, and an Arab 
and a Jew were killed. In Jerusalem a Jew was murdered, and brigands 
killed an Arab near Ramallah. 

May 27.—Troops killed 3 Arabs near Tulkarm after being fired on. 

May 29.—A band reported to be Jews entered the Arab village of 
Vir Abas and killed a man and 4 women, wounding others. 

Two bombs exploded in an Arab-owned cinema in Jerusalem and 
wounded 3 British constables, 3 Palestinian police, 10 Arabs, and 2 Jews. 
Shortly afterwards two Jewish police detectives were shot and seriously 
wounded in the suburbs. 

The General Officer Commanding the British Forces ordered all 
the Jewish-owned cinemas in the city to be closed, and all cafes and 
licensed premises to close from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Troops engaged armed Arabs near Akraba and killed 5 and captured 5. 

A salvage tug with 4or unauthorized immigrants on board was 
stopped and taken to Haifa by a British Government vessel, and the 
immigrants were allowed to land and counted in the recognized quota. 

The National Defence Party held a convention in Jerusalem with 
Raghib Bey Nashashibi in the chair, and passed a resolution endorsing 
the policy laid down in the White Paper as forming a good basis and a 
possible means of attaining the Arab national aspirations. 

The Party thanked the Arab Rulers for their help and the British 
Government for their sincere endeavours. 

The resolution strongly denounced the continuance of the terrorism, 
which was actuated by the selfish personal interests of those concerned 
in it, served the interests of foreign Powers, and was calculated to hold 
back the nation from the attainment of its ends. 


Poland 

May 16.—The press expressed indignation at anti-Polish measures 
taken against Poles in Germany, particularly in connection with a census 
to be taken the next day. 
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It was pointed out that there were over 14 million Poles in Germany, 
even according to the German figures, but the German authorities had 
determined to decrease the number to be shown in the Census to a total 
of about 100,000 by altering the usual questions as to nationality, and 
by other measures for inducing Poles to record themselves as of non- 
Polish nationality. 

Germany was thus forcibly assimilating over a million Poles, since 
once a man had recorded himself as a German he might not send his 
children to a Polish school or otherwise participate in the life of Polish 
communities. 

The Seym ratified the new Trade Agreement with Russia, providing 
for the export of 900,000 tons of coal a year and other trade developments. 

May 17.—The Gazeta Polska published a warning to exporters against 
selling excessive quantities of raw materials and foodstuffs to Germany, 
since the money for what had been exported since March lay frozen, and 
Poland could not receive payment except by importing things which 
she did not need. 

Kurjer Poranny, welcoming the improvement of relations with Russia, 
pointed out that this did not mean any change in the policy of fostering 
good relations with all their neighbours, as it was not Poland’s fault that 
relations with Germany were not altogether satisfactory. 

M. Witos assumed the presidency of the Peasant Party, and issued 
a manifesto thanking all those who, during his exile, had “ faithfully 
carried on the work for a strong, independent, and democratic Poland.” 
It stated that the danger threatening the country imposed on all peasants 
the duty to serve in defence of the State. 

May 19.—Five divisions of troops were reported to be concentrated 
in the corridor in the neighbourhood of Danzig. 

May 20.—Polish account of incident at Kalthof, on the Danzig- 
East Prussian border. (See Danzig Free City.) 

May 21.—Demands made to the Danzig Senate by the Government. 
(See Danzig Free City.) 

May 22.—Assurances by Danzig Senate ve Polish Customs officers. 
(See Danzig Free City.) 

The Kurjer Poranny, referring to the Kalthof incidents, pointed out 
that the Danzig Senate could maintain good order if it wished, and 
represented competent circles in Warsaw as trying to determine which 
of three explanations was correct ; (1) The political organizations were 
driving the Senate to promote anti-Polish excesses ; (2) The Senate 
itself was deliberately provoking a conflict with Poland ; (3) The Reich 
was seeking a pretext for such a conflict. 

May 23.—The newly appointed Soviet Ambassador arrived in 
Warsaw. Col. Beck stated in the Seym that the facts relating to the 
unfair treatment of Poles in Germany were under consideration, the object 
of the Government being to secure for them the rights to which they were 
entitled. This matter had a place in the general relations between 
Poland and Germany. (An interpellation entered some weeks earlie! 
had suggested that Poland should retaliate on the German minority. 

May 24.—A British Military Mission arrived in Warsaw. 

Notes to the Polish Commissioner from the Danzig Senate. (5¢# 
Danzig Free City.) . 

The press, in an inspired commentary on the Danzig incidents, said 
that the Commissioner had sent 3 Notes to the Senate in April and May 
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drawing attention to the absence of security in the Free City, but the 
Danzig authorities remained inactive. 

The events of the week-end were deliberately provoked by the local 
Nazi organizations, and, as to the second Note, the Senate appeared to 
forget that the Commissioner was the representative of the Polish State 
according to the Danzig Statute and not an ordinary diplomatic repre- 
sentative ; and the same applied to the Deputy-Commissioner. 

May 25.—Col. Beck received the Soviet Ambassador. Disorders 
occurred near Lodz between Nazi and anti-Nazi Germans, and the Polish 
police had to intervene. 

May 26.—It was understood that the Government had informed the 
British and French Governments that they had no objection to the 
Anglo-French draft for a defensive pact. The negotiations laid no new 
obligations on Poland. She regulated her relations with the Soviet Union 
directly, and these relations were satisfactory. 

May 27.—Col. Beck received Dr. Burckhardt, the League Commis- 
sioner for Danzig, and the diplomatic representatives of the Committee 
of Three. (Britain, France, and Sweden.) 

Inspired press comment on the Anglo-Russian negotiations was to 
the effect that ‘‘ Poland does not now consider the possibility of entering 
the pact, but it is not in Poland’s interest, nor is it her desire now, to 
hinder the negotiations.” 

May 28.—The press referred to the Anglo-Soviet negotiations with 
satisfaction, and both J.K.C. and Kurjer Polski pointed out that the 
conclusion of an agreement was one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of Herr Hitler. Without him such an agreement would have been 
nothing short of a miracle. 

Wieczor Warszawski considered that the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French-Soviet Agreement would mark the end of the first phase of the 
mobilization of the world, and expected Mr. Chamberlain to make a 
suggestion to Germany for the final clearing up of the situation. 

It was announced that as a result of talks with German repre- 
sentatives to regulate the quotas of trade with Germany during June- 
August agreement had been reached to reduce the amount by about 
one-half. Poland had large frozen balances in Germany, and the only 
way to reduce them was to reduce Polish exports there. 


Portugal 


May 23.—The Prime Minister, addressing the National Assembly, 

said that whoever had reflected on the traditional policy of Great Britain 
and on the essentially defensive character of her actions in the inter- 
national field would have been able to understand how much she must 
appreciate the creation of a true zone of peace in the Peninsula, having 
regard to the fact that one of the States was her ancient ally and the 
other had always been her friend. 
_ He went on to say that the Portuguese Treaty of Friendship with 
Spain was the crowning achievement of a task and the corner-stone of a 
policy—only through Nationalist Spain joined in sisterly affection to 
Portugal could France and Great Britain work for the security of their 
interests or frontiers. 

The Spanish war had provided a hard test for the British Alliance, 
but happily that alliance had emerged victorious from the test, and he 
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concluded, “ For my part, and I know that I speak in the name of my 
country, I am as fully determined to fulfil faithfully the duties of the 
alliance as, for the honour and in the interests of the two parties, to pre- 
vent it from being corrupted or debased.”’ 

May 27.—The Cabinet issued a statement taking notice of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s personal message, and also of the declarations made (by 
Mr. Butler) in the House of Commons, and ‘‘ warmly congratulates the 
Prime Minister on both facts.” 


Rumania 


May 16.—The flag of the European Commission of the Danube was 
hauled down at Sulina, and the Rumanian flag hoisted in its place, at 
a ceremony marking the end of the international régime of control of the 
Lower Danube which had lasted since 1856. (An agreement signed at 
Sinaia in August, 1938 provided for the renouncement of its powers by 
the European Commission.) 

Speaking at the ceremony, M. Gafencu said the new agreement did 
not in any way modify the international importance which the other 
States (France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy) represented on the 
Commission accorded to the Danube. 

He expressed great satisfaction that Germany had joined the Com- 
mission, and said that the application of other friendly States (Poland and 
Greece) for membership would be examined in the most amicable spirit. 

May 21.—M. Gafencu met the Yugoslav Foreign Minister at Turnu 
Severin, and had a friendly discussion on matters concerning the Balkan 
Entente. 

May 25.—A German group were reported to have bought the largest 
flour mills in the province of Banat. German economic missions, recently 
arrived in Bucarest and Braila, were stated to be arranging for a free zone 
at the latter town. 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 16.—A decree was issued rendering all men from 18 to 50 
liable to be called up to serve the State for purposes of economic 
reconstruction. 

May 18.—General Franco entered Madrid. The Minister of the 
Interior issued a Statement to the effect that his arrival was the symbolic 
termination of the war and “ victory’s most perfect crown.” 

May 19.—A Victory Parade of over 150,000 troops was held in 
Madrid, in which some 12,000 Italians and 3,500 Germans took part. 

May 20.—In an address to the people of Madrid, General Franco 
warned them that the nation’s struggles were not yet over, and that the 
advent of peace did not mean a return to the frivolity of bygone days 
Hard work, austerity, sacrifice, and discipline were necessary to wil 
over the whole population of the new Spain. Those who had sinned in 
the past would receive a welcome, but they would first have to atone by 
deeds. 

He also gave a warning to “ certain Powers ’”’ that efforts to exert 
economic pressure on Spain with the object of influencing her politically 
would imperil friendly relations. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 23.—General Franco, at a ceremony at Leon (the base of the 
German Kondor Legion) made a farewell address to the German forces 
in which he said it was symbolic that at the moment when Spain had over- 
come a period of decadence she should find the two nations which had 
served Charles V, and was able to grasp the hands of Germans and Italians 
once more on the battlefield in the fight against the Reds of Moscow and 
the Communist refuse of Europe. 

He thanked the great German nation and its Fiihrer, and the tech- 
nicians who had collaborated with the combatants. 

May 26.—Five German liners left Vigo for Hamburg with the German 
“Condor ”’ Legion on board. Six Spanish Generals also left, to visit 
Germany as Herr Hitler’s guests for a month. 

May 29.—It was announced that 4 Spanish battalions, including 
one from each of the 3 “‘ Arrow ”’ divisions, would accompany the Italian 
troops to Italy, to take part in a triumphal parade in Rome. 

It was reported that the whole of the aircraft and arms of the 
Italian expeditionary force would be handed over to the Spanish army. 


Sweden 


May 18.—Announcement on Government’s reply to German offer of 
non-aggression pact. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Svenska Dagbladet pointed out that the Northern States had only 
recently freed themselves from the inroads on their self-determination 
represented by the sanctions clauses of the League Covenant. It would 
hardly be in keeping with this return to complete neutrality if these 
States were now to enter into non-aggression treaties. 

The paper also said that the Danish Government press was emphasiz- 
ing that Denmark still wanted to realize the principle of northern 
neutrality. Unfortunately there was a long way between the will and 
the means, to which the Danish Foreign Minister had always set such 
narrow limits as to give the policy of Denmark a character more like 
that of a “ border State ’”’ than of a northern State. 


Switzerland 

May 21.—Lord Halifax and M. Maisky held a prolonged discussion 
at Geneva, and it was stated that the conversation was “ cordial and 
exploratory.” 


Syria and the Lebanon 


May 18.—A meeting of the Arab Higher Committee at Zuk, in the 
Lebanon, was presided over by the Mufti and decided that the former 
attitude of the Arab delegations would be maintained, as the new policy 
for Palestine was based on the British proposals made in the London 
Conference, and rejected by all the Arab delegations. It even fell short 
of those proposals in some important respects. 


Transjordan 

_. May 16.—Announcement by the Colonial Office re the status of the 
lransjordan Government, and the powers of the Emir. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 
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Turkey 

May 16.—The German Ambassador left for Berlin on a summons 
from the Reich Government. 

May 21.—Rumours were current that the Government had offered 
to support Bulgaria’s claim for the Southern Dobruja in return for a 
Bulgarian promise to abandon the claim for a territorial outlet to the 
Aegean. 

May 28.—The Ministers of Justice and of Customs resigned, and 
M. Okyar, the former Ambassador in London, was appointed Minister 
of Justice. 

May 29.—The President opened the 5th Grand Congress of the 
Republican People’s Party in Angora and, in a speech, announced plans 
to associate the Turkish people more closely with the government of 
the country by a widening of the application of democratic principles. 
This would be brought about by the setting up of a National Assembly 
to act as a Parliament. 

He then emphasized the great importance of national defence 
measures, daily becoming more imperative, and said that several nations, 
exposed to unexpected hurricanes, were passing through a period of 
anguish. He went on: 

“We shall never admit the right of big coalitions of Powers to over- 
throw smaller nations. Each is entitled to lead its own independent life. 
That is why we created the Balkan Entente.’’ The Agreement with 
England was intended to be a contribution towards the safeguarding of 
humanitarian ideals, and Turkey was ready to undertake pledges towards 
any country which served peace. 

After declaring that their relations with Russia were “‘ warmer to-day 
than they have ever been before, and are based on mutual trust,” he said 
that with France agreement in principle had been reached, and “ after 
the solution of the Hatay problem no Power will be able to compromise 
or destroy the agreement between us.”’ 

To-day, Turkey, fully awakened, was not content merely to assure 
her own safety, but was ready and willing to contribute to the peace 
of the world. If a new slaughter was provoked, she would fearlessly 
do her duty. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 18.—The Senate passed the Naval Appropriations Bill covering 
expenditure of $773,420,241, for the construction of 23 new vessels, and 
the completion of nearly roo on the stocks. The new ships included 
2 battleships of 45,000 tons, 2 light cruisers, 8 destroyers, and 8 sub- 
marines. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 17.—Mr. Hull stated that any landing of armed men at Kulangsu 
would not be the result of specific instructions from Washington, but 
would be in consonance with the general instruction to the forces in the 
Far East to co-operate, where the necessity arose, for the maintenance 
of order in the zones under international control. 
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The Government transmitted to the Japanese Government a memo 
replying to the Japanese Note of May 3 asking for increased representation 
in the administration of the International Settlement at Shanghai. 
They said they would be ready to become a party to friendly and orderly 
negotiations properly instituted and conducted regarding any needed 
revision of the regulations there, but conditions in the Shanghai area 
were so far from normal at the present time that there was totally lacking 
a basis for discussion looking towards an orderly settlement of the com- 
plicated problems involved. 


May 19.—The Government received representations from many 
Jewish organizations urging that action be taken to bring home to the 
British Government the fact that their new Palestine plan represented a 
repudiation of the Mandate, and the renunciation of pledges given to the 
Jews. 

May 23.—Speaking at a dinner in his honour given by the Pilgrims 
of the U.S.A., the British Ambassador said Anglo-American relations 
were more cordial than they had been for a long time, and he thought 
this was chiefly because the two countries were being carried along by 
forces infinitely more powerful than anything that could be set in motion 
by mere men. ‘‘ We are both carried along,” he said, “‘ on a deep and 
mighty stream, the stream of common thought and common ideals rising 
from the spring of a great tradition deriving from the immemorial past.” 


May 28.—Mr. Hull, speaking at Chicago, said that war was now an 
incomparably greater menace to progress than it had ever been in the 
past. Responsibility without parallel rested, therefore, on those national 
leaders who compelled nations which were threatened by their actions 
to face the tragic choice of surrender or armed defence. 

Even if war were avoided the construction of armaments on the 
present scale must exact a fearful toll, economically and socially, through- 
out the world ; and he warned Americans that carrying national isolation 
to its ultimate conclusion would necessitate a readjustment of such 
magnitude that “‘ regimentation in practically every phase of national life 
would be the inevitable consequence.”’ 

“ There is no more disastrous illusion,”’ he said, ‘ than the thought 
that a policy of national isolation would make it easier for us to solve 
our great domestic problems. The exact reverse is true.” 

Mr. Hull addressed letters to the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee, in which 
he stated that, in the Administration’s view, the arms embargo provision 
of the existing neutrality law should be eliminated. He then urged the 
enactment or re-enactment of the following provisions: (1) To prohibit 
American ships, irrespective of what they might be carrying, from 
entering combat areas ; (2) to restrict travel by Americans in such areas ; 
(3) to provide that the export of goods destined for belligerents should be 
preceded by the transfer of the title to the foreign purchaser ; (4) to con- 
tinue the existing legislation ve loans and credits to nations at war ; (5) to 
regulate the solicitation and collection in the U.S. of funds for belligerents ; 
(6) to continue the national Munitions Control Board and the system of 
arms export and import licences. 

The State Department notified members of Congress (in reply 
to numerous enquiries) that the position of the U.S. Government 
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towards Palestine had not been changed because of the new British 
policy. The U.S. Government had no power to insist on Palestine 
being maintained as a national home for the Jews ; nor could any formal 
protest be made as long as American rights specified in the Convention 
of December 3, 1924, were respected. 


U.S.S.R. 


May 16.—A decree was issued raising the term of service in the 
Navy from 4 to 5 years, and providing that men who had had secondary 
and higher education should serve the full 5 years. 


May 21.—The debate of May 19 in the House of Commons was 
reported in the papers, but the passage in his speech in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain denied that the British proposal was not reciprocal was omitted. 


May 25.—The session of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union 
opened in Moscow. (It was composed of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities.) 

The Budget for 1939 was considered, in which over 40,000 million 
roubles were allocated to defence (£1,600 million at the official rate). 

The Commissar for Defence, introducing the Estimates, said the 
increase (from the previous year’s total of 27,000 million) was necessitated 
by the situation, all countries, especially the Fascist, being engaged in an 
arms race. The total of the Budget was 155,000 millions. 

Pravda, referring to the Aaland Islands question, said that if Sweden 
could know the military plans for fortifying the Islands, why not Russia, 
who was directly interested for reasons of defence ? 

It was pointed out in Moscow that Russia could have no possible 
objection to Finland’s desire to prevent the seizure of the islands if she 
were certain that Finland would remain neutral in a war between Russia 
and Germany. But it was not impossible that the islands might become 
a hostile base against Russia ; the amount of fortification Finland could 
effect could hardly prevent a German seizure of the islands, but would 
make it easier for Germany to hold them. 

May 26.—The press pointed out that nearly two-thirds of the Budget 
expenditure was for financing national economy and cultural and social 
services, and Pravda said it was the firm will of the nation to make the 
Army and Navy still stronger. 

The Premier of the Ukraine said in the Supreme Council that the 
Fascists were preparing for war, and the U.S.S.R. could double and even 
treble her forces, if necessary. 

Izvestia stated that in view of the geographical position of the 
Aaland Islands the Government insisted on their right not to allow their 
juridical status to be changed against the will of Soviet Russia. 

May 27.—M. Molotoff received the British and French Ambassadors, 
who handed him memoranda containing identical proposals for mutual 
assistance by Britain, France, and Russia. 


May 28.—Several agrarian measures were announced in the press 
“to protect the common land of the collective farms from waste.”” The 
amount allowed to collective farmers for their own use was to be limited 
and the minimum number of days to be worked in these farms was 
raised. The size of every collective farm was also to be determined. 
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Vatican City 

May 19.—The Pope received in special audience the Fascist Minister 
of Education and members of his staff. 

May 26.—The Vatican news service stated that there was no truth 
in reports that the Pope was urging an international peace conference, 
and said, “‘ The Holy See had limited itself to using normal diplomatic 
channels to invite interested Governments to consider in a pacific spirit 
the present serious international moment, and to seek with peaceful 
intentions the solution of grave questions which currently hang over 
the world.” 

Regarding practical proposals the Holy See had limited itself to 
recalling that the peaceful examination of the questions might be obtained 
either by a general meeting of the interested Powers or by examinations 
two by two, limited to the nations which were involved in the particular 
questions. 


Yugoslavia 

May 17.—The view was expressed in Belgrade that the Anglo- 
furkish Agreement had put an end to Turkey’s neutrality, and thus 
destroyed the neutrality of the Balkan Entente and hence, in effect, 
its existence. 

It was also pointed out, in political circles, that Turkey should have 
informed Belgrade of her intentions, and that previous consent of other 
members of the Entente was necessary before the conclusion of the 
Agreement with Great Britain. 

May 21.—The Foreign Minister went to Turnu Severin and met 
M. Gafencu, with whom he had a “ friendly and informative ”’ discussion. 
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